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EDITORIAL 


LOWERING THE EDUCATIONAL 
DEATH RATE 


By JOHN EVERARD DE MEYER 


it certainly is refreshing to read John Erskine’s frank and construc- 

tive criticism of our educational system. His article, ““The Unfin- 
ished Business of Education,” in the January Red Book, is worthy of careful 
study by every teacher. 


He commends the work in the kindergarten and primary grades by 
stating that “when the children begin their education in any good school, 
they are developed in all their talents, they are encouraged to realize their 
possibilities in all directions—in other words, they are encouraged to believe 
that many natural enthusiasms and outreachings to the world about them 
are proper and important. The moment, however, they take a step upward 
in their educational career, their studies become narrower and the results 
of them less evident.” 


The founders of the kindergarten laid a wonderful foundation upon 
which to build. They planned their activities around the natural instincts 
and activities of childhood. They were bound by notraditions. They were 
not obliged to meet any prescribed standards fixed by succeeding grades; 
as aresult, the pupils developed naturally. That same idea has been carried 
forward into the early grades of our more formal educational system, 
with the result that we seldom find large numbers of over-age children in 
those grades. If we compare the achievements of pupils of the lower grades 
of today with those of twenty-five years ago, we find that much more is 
accomplished now than in the same years of the more formal teaching of 
our day. In other words, we now endeavor to train the child’s natural 
talents and interests, rather than try to make him over to conform with 
some standard previously set up. 


When our children arrive at the point where we must restrict them to 
definite books or prescribed courses, irrespective of their ability, the fatalities 
begin. No worth-while teacher is content to merely eliminate pupils from 
her classes. Educators are seeking means to carry forward the funda- 
mentals of the kindergarten, namely, the development of the individual, 
through all education. Many of our courses were prescribed to fit the 
needs of a society entirely different from the one we now live in. The 
result is the elimination of those who do not conform. Our school systems 
are maintained to prepare boys and girls for useful lives in present-day 
society, not that of yesteryear. We need to solve the question of what 
are the vital things in modern life and readjust our programs to meet them. 


A T a time when we read and hear so many criticisms of our schools, 
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The Kite 


By Lucite RUTLAND 


Over the March-blown treetops of the Square 
Ascends in gay audacity the white 
Courageous challenge of a flimsy kite 
In leash of children’s hands. It soars to bear 
Their pledge of hope upon the troubled air, 
But slips the careless hold, to vanish quite 
seyond retrieval of their youthful might, 
Beyond the goal of all their puny dare. 


Shall we who so uplift white visions high 
Above the vortex of the sordid street, 

But with no skill to keep them, let them fly 
Beyond our reach to unconceived retreat; 
Shall we at last not find them, where they lie 
Hostage for us at God’s eternal feet? 


—New York Herald Tribune. 
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School Must Affect the 


Whole Child 


By A. H. Hucuey, Superintendent El Paso, Texas, Public Schools 


|HARACTER” probably is in part heredi- 
¥7i) tary or inborn, and in part developed, 
g{| taught or environmental. Our deeper 


come with us into the world as part of 
the same personal equipment that accounts for 
the wail of the new-born child, its ‘‘temper’’ 
and the long-awaited first smile. 

If it were possible for an infant to grow up 
entirely alone, on that much-used theoretical 
island, would he have any character? To 
answer this question, a careful definition of 
character is first necessary, but in the popular 
sense of the term it might well be claimed that 
he would not. Social relations with fellow human 
beings are necessary as a basis or background 
of character in the sense in which we use the 
word in speaking of the schools as influencing 
behavior. The term, then, generally refers to 
acquired characteristics developed from environ- 


Our survey of character education in 
the public schools has been productive of 
a wide response. It was not possible to 
publish all the replies to our questionnaire 
in one issue and we are therefore able 
to continue the inspiration of these personal 
articles by well-known superintendents. 
Mr. Hughey feels that the educational 
background as exemplified in the school 
and the teacher is perhaps the greatest force 
in the more perfect molding of child life. 


ment and shaped from that basal clay which we 
are at birth. This clay may be plastic or tough, 
uniform or “lumpy,” white or dark, friable or 
cohesive. But character is the shape taken 
under the bludgeonings of chance. Thus we 
become honest, courageous, loyal, generous, per- 
sistent. 

Probably we would agree that character is 
more, or altogether, a matter of the emotions 
than of the intellect, so far as those terms can 
Le distinguished. If a man decides, after taking 
thought, that honesty is the best policy, should 
we say that he has added anything to or developed 
his character? Probably not. If his feelings 
are not affected his character is not touched, 
however much his name or reputation is improved. 
Character is sensed by us rather than reasoned 
out. 

It is to the credit, even the glory, of our 
public schools that they have accepted the 
meaning of education in its broadest sense; 
have admitted that school is life, not a restricted 
and artificial form of preparation for life; have 
understood that education of the emotions, or 
of the character, is even more important than 
education of the mind, as we use that word; 
have seen that school work, or life, to be suc- 
cessful, must affect the whole child, not merely 
his memory or so-called rational faculties. In 
other words a child’s environment in school 
must be right, as well as his textbooks and the 
course of study. 

It would be claiming too much to say that 
E] Paso is peculiar in carrying out this attitude, 
but we do recognize, with other city systems, 
that the following points are essential to the 
teaching of character: 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Courtesy, Bureau ot Children’s School Farms, New York City 


CIVIC, PRIDE*® PLAYS AN IMPORTANT PART AT THE CHILDREN’S FAIR 


‘Teaching Science Through 
the Children’s Fair 


By Mary 


HE schoolrooms are electric with excite- 
iment. It is a March morning in 
11929, and on their familiar way to 
| school from Brooklyn and the Bronx, 
=| from the east side and from the west, 
from crowded tenements, 
and from comfortable 
homes, New York’s great 
regiment of school chil- 
dren had sniffed the es- 
sence of spring in the air. 
The pale green pennants 
of grass and early cro- 
cuses, pushing their way 
up through the damp 
earth in the parks, had 
reminded these small ur- 
banites, many of whom 
had never- been beyond 
the concrete walks and 
walls of New York City, 
‘ that there is magic in nature. As they skipped 
through the parks and narrow canyons of their 
city, wondering at this recurring renaissance of 
nature, this spring, above their wondering eyes 
a giant silver fish floated easily on the brisk 


Through the co-operation of the American 
Museum of Natural History and various 
other educational organizations, the New 
York City Public Schools are reviving the 
idea of the county and state fair for teach- 
ing children elementary science. 

The story of how pupils, many thousands 
strong, plan, make and bring their exhibits 
from home and school to reconstruct, in the 
great Educational Hall of the Museum, a 
record of life in its varying forms, is sug- 
gestive for other children’s fairs. 


March wind. A giant silver fish cut sharply 
against a clear blue sky. These alert young 
New Yorkers were interested. They were eager 
and curious to know about these laws of nature 
and of science and the ways of men who make 
airships. And therefore 
the schoolrooms buzz with 
excitement this morning 
because the American 
Institute of New York, 
the School Nature League 
and the Board of Educa- 
tion, encouraged by the 
success of the first Chil- 
dren’s Fair in 1928, 
announces that there will 
be a second American 
Institute Children’s Fair 
for the purpose of focus- 
ing attention on the sci- 
ences and fostering a 
scientific interest in agriculture, gardening, 
nature study and conservation. The American 
Museum of Natural History has offered again its 
Educational Hall for the event, to be held from 
October 11 to 17, 1929. 
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Because of the excellent co-ordination of the 
School Nature League and the Board of Educa- 
tion, the mechanics of this fair were thoroughly 
organized last spring. All boys and girls in 
New York City under nineteen years of age 
might enter, either as group exhibitors or with 
their own individual exhibit, conforming to the 
regulations of the entrance committee. Entry 
blanks were distributed among the schools and 
organizations competing, ‘among which were 
more than fifty-seven public schools, the Bureau 
of School Farms, the Salvation Army Camp, 
the Kips Bay Boys’ Club Boy Scouts, Irvington 
House, the Amateur Entomologists, Brooklyn 
Park Gardens, Troop 534 Boy Scouts, Bronx 
House, the School Nature League, Avenue A 
Gardens, and the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. 
These entry blanks, bearing the name and address 
of the exhibitor and the class in which the exhibit 
was to be entered, were to be returned to the 
School Nature League in September. Not more 
than one exhibit could be entered by an individ- 
ual, and not more than ten individual exhibits 
could be entered from a school. Each exhibit 
should be the work of the exhibitor with only 
such assistance and guidance as normally is 
given in any teaching. All entry blanks must 
be filled out in full and signed by the teacher or 
organization leader who knew that the work 
had been done by the exhibitor and approved 
it for exhibit. Over $3,000 was offered in first, 
second and third prizes for both the individual 
and the group exhibitors. In keeping with the 
educational atmosphere of the fair it was speci- 
fied that this money should be used for garden- 
ing, nature study, science equipment or books. 

There were other correlating crganizations, 
such as the National Associ- 
ation of Audubon Societies, 
the Wildflower Preservation 
Society, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, the Garden Club of 
America, which, though non- 
competitive, prepared most in- 
teresting and helpful exhibits. 

The opportunities for the 
student scientists were many 
and various. ‘The individual 
exhibitor could demonstrate 
his genius in the making of 
animal cages, terrariums, 
charts and mounted specimens 
illustrating the habits or life 
histories of insects, mounted 
experiments showing the re- 
lation of certain simple chem- 
ical reactions to home activi- 
ties, homemade devices useful 
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in housekeeping, exhibits demonstrating biological 
and physical principles and the laws of astronomy 
and geology. 

The possibilities open to the group exhibitors, 
while offering less latitude of choice, gave greater 
scope for the demonstration of civic principles 
and economic laws. They were: 


School Gardens. 


The best display of fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables arranged to develop some theme in the 
teaching of gardening or nature study. 


Gardens. 


The best display of fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables arranged to develop some theme in the 
teaching of gardening or nature study. 


Conservation of Forests or Wild Flowers. 


Conservation of Bird Life or of Other Wild 
Animal Life. 


Park and Roadside Conservation. 
Conservation in Industry. 
Conservation of Health. 
Biological Principles. 
The best exhibit illustrating a biological prin- 
ciple, as adaptation, including protective color- 


ing, seasonal change, some phase of evolution, 
or any other significant biological law. 


Plants. 


The conditions necessary for plant growth, 
showing the effect of soil, light, heat, moisture, 
etc., on plant life. 


Artificial Selection for Improvement in Plants. 


A YOUNG FORESTER DEMONSTRATES THE VALUE OF PLANTING SHRUBS 
ON A BANK 


Courtesy, Bureau of Children’s School] Farms, New York City 
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wy BUREAU OF \\\ 
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_ Dept of Parks 
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THE STORIES OF OUR ECONOMIC CROPS INVOLVED RESEARCH 


AND CORRELATION 
Courtesy, Public School 183, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Economie Crops. 


Showing growth and use of peanuts, fiber 
crops, cotton, tobacco. 


Plant and Animal Life for Classroom Use. 
A nature corner. : 


And so with this wealth of opportunity? to 
delve into the field of scientific research and 
with the hope of achieving an exhibit to bring 
a first, second or third prize to the student 
scientist or group of scientists, the New York 
Public Schools entered into this contest with 
high enthusiasm. Plans and preparations were 
immediately under way and by the end of the 
school year-in June, practically all the work was 
outlined and ready for immediate action with 
the opening of school in the fall. It is interest- 
ing to note that the only classification which 
failed to appeal to the children was ‘‘Conserva- 
tion in Industry,” and as there were no entrants 
in this class it was dropped from the program. 


At last it was Fair Day. From 
October 11 to 17 a never-ending pro- 
cession of children streamed into 
Education Hall at the American 
Museum of Natural History from the 
public schools to pore lovingly over 
their exhibits and to gaze in wide- 
eyed wonder at the genius of their 
fellow schoolmates. ‘‘Physical Prin- 
ciples” drew the greatest number of 
individual entrants. Aircraft mo- 
nopolized this exhibit. There were 
crude monoplanes made of wood, 
more elaborate structures beautifully 
equipped and painted, with slender 
fuselages and “‘whirlwind’’motors,con- 
structed of wood, tin-can covers and 
picture wire. Oneambitious engineer 
had laid out an airport, viewed from 
2,000 feet in the air to illustrate the 
principle of perspective. There were 
planes hanging from slender wires at 
different levels above the field to show 
the diminution in size of objects far 
from the eye. The hangars and me- 
chanics working on the field were 
proportionately smaller. A_ small 
sign, ‘‘Please do not budge,” labori- 
ously printed by the owner to protect 
his achievement, appeared at the bot- 
tom of the model. There were one- 
tube radio sets, instruments for meas- 
uring weather, telegraph sets, electric 
motors, cameras, and steam engines, 
obviously made from the cast-off 
materials which are available in 
every home. Young geographers had 
created colorful relief maps, made of 
clay and mounted on slabs of wood, vivid with 
blue oceans and rivers, to show the products of 
different countries. Coffee beans, bits of rubber, 
tiny sprays of wheat, diminutive figures of cattle 
and sheep were glued to the countries in which 
they are raised. 

“Biological Principles’ drew almost as many 
entrants, as this was the only class open to 
both group and individual exhibitors. The 
opportunities of this class were almost limitless 
and the exhibits demonstrated a wealth of scien- 
tific research and correlation of theory with practi- 
cal results. One exhibitor showed the effect of 
different conditions of light, temperature, mois- 
ture and soil on plant growth by small glass 
tubes, carefully labeled, containing specimens 
raised under these differing conditions. The 
life histories of frogs, flies and grasshoppers 
were numerous, each carefully labeled and many 
accompanied by pamphlets explaining the value 
or detriment of these animals and insects to 
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crops, plants and trees. The praying mantis 
was revealed to be an invaluable asset to the 
growers of apple trees, because of its destruction 
of the Japanese beetles. A booklet telling of 
the importation of the mantis from Japan and 
its usefulness in this country, with illustrative 
cuts from magazines and related material from 
newspapers, was most helpful in understanding 
the exhibit. The devastating work of the corn 
borer and its larve appeared in many exhibits. 
The habits of bees were clearly demonstrated 
through glass-front cases and elucidated by 
booklets describing the parts played by 
the drones, the workers and the queen in 
their community life. There were frogs in all 
stages of maturity from tadpoles to tremendous 
bulging-eyed bullfrogs. Terrariums of damp 
earth and luscious ferns and mosses with minia- 
ture brooks were the homes of newts and small 
snakes. Even baby alligators dozed in home- 
made but natural, if cramped, environments. 
Charts showing the ingeniousness of nature in 
the matter of seed dispersal, the winged maple- 
key and the feathery milk-weed seed, and the 
part played by bees in the pollination of flowers, 
were beautiful and demonstrated the under- 
lying observation and correlation of their crea- 
tors. The most elaborate and delicately skilful 
contribution to ‘Biological Principles’ was 
from the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. It 
showed the progress of evolution in minute 
figures carved in Ivory soap from the lowest 
form of life, the water creature, through the 
amphibian, to the land creature and finally to 
the highest known form of life, 
man. In this case ‘man’ was 
an American Boy Scout. 
“Principles of Geology” 
were illustrated by glass-front 
cases displaying the layers of 
soil and rock which go to make 
up the formation of coal; 
charts of building materials 
from the earth, marble, sand- 
stone, limestone, granite and 
slate compared with the syn- 
thetic building materials, con- 
crete, brick, mortar, stucco and 
tile; relief maps showing the 
formation of the earth around 
New York City. ‘“‘Conserva- 
tion of Forests’ produced ex- 
hibits showing the importance 
of planting a hillside or bank 
with trees or shrubs for pro- 
tection against heavy rains; 
the root systems hold the 
ground in place. ‘‘Conserva- 
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illustrated by a model showing the right and wrong 
way to use a park. On the wrong side were 
small figures of children romping with a dog on 
the grass with papers strewn about in a minia- 
ture park, while on the right the children and 
dog were neatly playing on the gravel walk and 
the papers were in the Department of Public 
Works’ refuse barrel. 

The group exhibitors went in largely for the 
“School Gardens.” There were lavish displays 
of healthy looking potatoes, pumpkins, beets 
and carrots grown by the children on the school- 
garden plots. Diagrams and models of the 
garden ‘layouts, with explanations of their eco- 
nomic arrangement and even some of the garden- 
ing tools, were most helpful for those preparing 
to carry out similar activities another year. 
Sheaves of rye, broom corn and wheat, a branch 
from a cotton plant and a peanut vine, together 
with their accompanying explanatory charts, told 
the story of our economic crops, their growth 
and their final usages. 

And so it went. There were tables and 
tables of exhibits, revealing the worth of such a 
carefully planned, well-organized and enthu- 
siastically supported enterprise. What avenues 
of interest and hitherto undreamed of sources of 
information were opened to these children who 
must file down New York’s concrete canyons 
to their schools. Through the Children’s Fair, 
they have been stimulated by the truth of 
scientific fact, they have observed the relation- 
ship of cause to effect; through their research 


(Continued on page 58) 


A FOUR BY EIGHT {FOOT SCHOOL GARDEN PRODUCES PUMPKINS, BEETS 
AND CARROTS 


tion in Parks was elaborately Courtesy, Bureau of Children’s School Farms, New York City 
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Courtesy, Winnetka Nursery School 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION EQUIPMENT IS INSTINCTIVELY INTERESTING 


Two Public School Nurseries 


By Rose H. 


ALSCHULER 


Staff Director, Franklin and Winnetka Nursery Schools 


|S nursery schools developed in the United 
7¥%3,| States it was inevitable that here and 
there the experiment of adapting to a 
public school situation should be tried. 
The Chicago Woman’s Club, which had 
put the first kindergarten into a public school 
in Chicago, wished likewise to initiate nursery 
schools into the public school system. Accord- 
ingly after one and one-half years of planning, 
the Franklin Public School Nursery was opened 
in September, 1925. It was opened as a demon- 
stration nursery school, a teacher-training unit 
and, in a measure, a research laboratory. Among 
other things an attempt was made to find out 
whether or not a nursery school was feasible 
and advisable within a public school, and in 
how far adaptation on both sides might be 
necessary. Within a year of the opening of 
Franklin Nursery School, Carleton Washburne, 
Superintendent of Schools in Winnetka, asked 
the writer to organize a nursery school within 
the Winnetka school system. Franklin is now 
beginning its fifth year and Winnetka its third 
year. The interest in Winnetka is so great that 


in June when school closed there were over 
seventy applications on file for fourteen available 
openings in September. 

Both nursery schools were organized and are 
directed by the same staff director; both are 
subsidized by funds raised by clubs, the Chicago 
Woman’s Club and the Winnetka Woman’s 
Club. The organizations parallel each other 
but operate in very different social levels. Frank- 
lin Nursery School is located in a center of 
foreign-born, under-privileged parents; Win- 
netka in a community of highly privileged, 
well-educated people. Franklin operates in an 
ordinary schoolroom, 28 feet by 30 feet, a dress- 
ing room, 28 feet by 6 feet, and a bathroom 
equipped with -two toilets and two lavatories. 
In addition there is an outside staircase leading 
to a fenced-in cement play space which is approxi- 
mately 56 feet by 24 feet. Cooking for the unit 
is done in the general school lunchroom, The 
school hours and terms correspond with the public 
school terms. The daily schedule in both nurs- 
eries runs from 9 A.M. to 3.30 P.M., luncheon 
and nap being included. As in most nursery 
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schools at the present time, the objectives are 
habit formation, parent education and research. 
There is no attempt to follow a close time 
schedule; the program varies with the seasons 
and the weather. The daily schedule in general 
follows the child’s need to eat, sleep and play. 
The outline of the program is as follows: 


9.00 Arrival. Health inspection, glass of water, 
toilet and hand washing if necessary, outdoor 
play as long as possible up to 11 o’clock. 
Orange juice and cod-liver oil at 10 o’clock 
indoors or out, depending on the weather. 
Music is frequently introduced sometime 
during the morning. 

11.00 Luncheon preparation, bathroom period, 
table setting, frequently short book or story 
period. 

11.30-11.45 Relaxation. 

11.45-12.15 Luncheon. 

Bathroom period, which includes teeth brush- 


ing. 

12.30-2.45 Naps. Most of the children sleep 
one and one-half hours. 
Bathroom period, glass of milk. 

3.00-3.30 Dismissal. 


There are sixteen two- and _ three-year-old 
children in each group. The staff for each 
unit consists of a part-time staff director, a 
teaching director and an assistant. In addition, 
two student teachers from National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College are sent morn- 
ings to each unit. Last year more than one- 
half of the children at Franklin were referred 
by neighboring clinics as needing help in adjust- 
ment in food and behavior difficulties and for 
some of the other usual deviations found in 
young children. These 
children were accepted 
and absorbed into the 
unit so gradually that 
the nursery school in 
no way seemed to be 
a clinic, or other than 
a usual nursery-school 
group. As most of the 
difficulties are due to 
inadequate home situa- 
tions, the children ad- 
just themselves rather 
quickly when given a 
chance to live freely in 
a wholesome environ- 
ment. 

In Winnetka a spe- 
cial gift last year made 
possible the building 
of an ideal working 


unit. The accompany- Courtesy, Winnetka Nursery School 


GOOD PHYSICAL HABITS ARE EASILY TAUGHT AT THIS AGE 


ing plan indicates the allotment of space. 
The children enter through the office, have 
health inspection and pass through the 
cloak room into the nursery-school room. The 


isolation room is used for testing, for observa- 
tion, for isolating restless sleepers and for chil- 
dren who now and then need to be alone for 
one reason or another. Cooking for the unit 
is done by a half-time cook who buys and pre- 
pares all food for the unit following the menus 
and instructions of the nutritional workers of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 

As interesting as any of the developments in 
our public school nurseries has been the co- 
operation we have effected with existent agencies 
in Chicago. We have thereby held down our 
budget and have been enabled to do far more 
careful and scientific work than would otherwise 
have been possible. The Chicago Board of 
Health sends a physician for daily health inspec- 
tion. The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund plans and carries the physical health 
program. The nursery schools have had the 
continuous services of one pediatrician fnd 
one nutritional worker ever since their opening. 
All children are given thorough physical examina- 
tions in the fall and spring. In addition, the 
pediatrician examines the children periodically 
as requested in Winnetka, where all children 
are in the care of their own physicians. At the 
Franklin Nursery every child is examined once 
a month, and at the same time the pediatrician 
and nutritional worker have a conference with 
the mother. This conference is a definite part 


of the parent-education program of the school. 
Time is allowed for discussion of health, dis- 
cipline and general family problems as_ they 
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A NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS HEALTH IS ESTABLISHED 


Courtesy, Franklin Nursery School, Chicago 


concern the child. The nutritional worker visits 
the schools at least once each week and weighs 
and measures every child in both units once 
every month. The nutritional worker also visits 
the homes of all children where there is a sleep 
or food problem. A further service given by 
the McCormick Fund is the supplying of copies 
of luncheon menus with recipes to all mothers 
of both units every week; the mothers can then 
plan the home menus for the children accord- 
ingly. The Institute for Juvenile Research plans 
and carries the mental health program. All 
children are given tests at the beginning and 
end of each school year. In addition, a psychia- 
tric social worker visits the school weekly and is 
thoroughly familiar with the home background 
of all children. She works constantly with the 
school staff and sometimes with families directly. 
A psychiatrist from the Institute is called upon 
as needed. Physical, 
mental and educational 
directors hold joint 
staff meetings frequent- 
ly to discuss individual 
cases as well as gen- 
eral policies. All rec- 
ords are filed in trip- 
licate in the offices of 
each agency. The 
work in these nursery- 
school units is but a 
small part of the com- 
munity service of both 
the above-named agen- 
cies. The service to 
the nursery schools is 
invaluable. Sound 
mental and_ physical 
health programs are 
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the foundation of the nursery 
schools on which rest the educa- 
tional program. Other communities 
could doubtless duplicate this use of 
existent agencies and, as in the case 
of Chicago public school nurseries, 
obtain highly skilled workers at 
no cost to the nursery schools. The 
agencies meantime are using the 
nursery schools as research labora- 
tories. 

The nursery-school budget com- 
prises few items outside of teachers’ 
salaries. Salaries range from $1,400 
to $2,400, according to the worker’s 
experience and the salary schedules 
of the school systems. Luncheon 
costs are more than covered in 
Winnetka by charging $0.50 daily 
or $10.00 per month to cover food 
and laundry. At Franklin the charge is $0.20 
daily with deviations to $0.10 or occasionally no 
charge if the family is temporarily embarrassed. 
At Franklin there is annually a $500 to $600 
food deficit. Light, heat and janitor services 
are given by the school boards. About $50 to 
$100 a year is allowed for new equipment, 
repairs, etc. The initial cost of equipment for 
a unit of sixteen children ranges from $500 to 
$700. The total cost of operating has ranged 
from $4,000 to $4,500 per year. 

In Winnetka the nursery school is actually 
being integrated into the public school system. 
Last year a junior kindergarten or four-year-old 
group was added so that continuous records of 
children might be kept from their entrance into 
nursery school through the eighth grade. Plans 
and provisions to do this have been made. In 
addition, meetings of the primary and _ pre- 
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primary group 
of teachers are 
held every two 
weeks with Su- 
perintendent 
Carleton Wash- 
burne to discuss 
graded pro- 
grams, activities 
and materials. 
Work also 
being done on 
graded lists of 
songs and _ sto- 
ries. This at- 
tempt to articu- 
late the groups 
has been most 
stimulating to 
all of the teach- “Ty 
ers concerned. | 
At Franklin for 
two years now 
a course of pre- U 
parental train- 
ing has gone on. 
The work with 
the girls of 
junior high 
school age has a 
twofold pur- 
pose: first, to 
develop an atti- 
tude toward 
their families as 
they are now 
and for the fu- 
ture, and, sec- 
ond, to have a 
sound attitude and understand the care of 
young children. Consecutive work with Win- 
netka junior high school children will proba- 
bly be started this year. As one of the Winnetka 
nursery-school teachers stated, “The children 
are always down here anyhow; we might as 
well do something about it.’”’ Superintendent 
Washburne started last year to develop a home- 
making course, which is to incorporate work 
in the biology, home nursing, home economics, 
manual training and nursery-school departments. 
It is difficult to give a clear picture of our 
two nursery schools as they exist in the public 
schools. A word of warning would seem to be 
timely. In years to come we shall probably 
want all young children to have the privilege 
of development in nursery schools; but we 
must guard against nursery schools coming into 
public school systems until the public and the 
educational forces themselves realize that the 
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per capita cost of caring for very young children 
must always be much higher than has previously 
been considered necessary. The number of chil- 
dren in each group must be small to guard 
against emotional tensions; the number of 
teachers must be comparatively large because 
careful consideration should be given to individual . 
needs. The child must be studied in relation 
to his whole environment. This means knowl- 
edge concerning every child and every family, 
and time to work with individual children and 
parents. This consideration of the child with 
regard to his twenty-four hour day is one of the 
great contributions of nursery-school thought to 
general education. This ideal can only be 
achieved if we maintain our standards of suffi- 
cient well-trained teachers to staff each group 
adequately. In our public school groups we 
allow one teacher to eight children; and during 
the working hours there are, in addition, two 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Arithmetic for 


Fourth-Grade Needs 


The Melrose, Massachusetts, Public Schools, H. H. Stuart, Superintendent 


inches wide 


THE PUPILS OF GRADE FOUR ARE LEARNING LONG DIVISION IN ORDER TO 
FIND THE COST OF THE MUSEUM GLASS PER PUPIL 


pupils have definite 
Fj social and play needs that the course of 
we | study in arithmetic should help them 
| solve. They are boys and girls more or 
! less free to make their own community 
contacts. They are interested less in the life 
of the imagination and more in what goes on 
about them in the everyday doings of their 
neighborhood and town. A successful plan in 
arithmetic for this grade should take into account 
this marked change in the pupils’ outlook and 
activities and give opportunity for arithmetical 
experiences and for practice or drill which will 
enable pupils to solve with speed and accuracy 
such problems as they meet in the ordinary 
affairs of life. 

Other aims relate themselves to the subject- 
matter of .the average fourth-grade arithmetic 
technic. 

We should try to: 


Develop an understanding of the social demand 
for 100 per cent accuracy, illustrated by banks, 
stores, public accounts, builders, car conductors. 

Form habits of 100 per cent accuracy in funda- 


mental processes within the 
limits of the child’s needs 
and ability. 

Establish the habit of check- 
ing all work. 

In oral work clear, secure, 
definite statements well 
spoken. 

Continue emphasis upon 
the development through real 
experiences of the language 
of mathematics necessary for 
the interpretation of number 
situations.. These include not 
only problems in the usual 
arithmetical meaning but also 
such number situations as 
may be met with in gene- 
ral reading; the number 
of children reported in the 
school census, statements con- 
cerning the outgoing and in- 
coming cargoes at the near- 
est port; the number of persons present at the 
championship hockey game; the cost of grad- 
ing the school grounds. 

Handle the arithmetic work so effectively 
from the standpoint of worth-while goals, right 
methods of teaching, and personality and atti- 
tude in teachers, that it will be mastered not 
only as a tool, but contribute, in so far as it 


can, to other worthy objectives of education, 


such as: 


A. Giving through arithmetical experiences 
guidance in attitudes and activities related to 
school life, to home membership, to civic effi- 
ciency, to ethical character. Developing 
thoughtfulness, co-operation, safety, thrift and 
culture. 

B. Giving children the idea that money and 
service belong together rather than that money 
and profit are synonymous. 

C. Developing speed, concentration, initiative 
and independence. 

E. Developing an understanding of the need 


for neatness, good arrangement and legibility of 
work. 


| 
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EXPENSE OF SOME OF THE FURNISHINGS AND 
ScHOOL MATERIALS NEEDED IN A 
FourTH-GRADE CLASSROOM. 
Furnishings: 
Chairs and tables for pupils. 
Number needed. 
Cost of each. 
Cost of all. 
Library table. 
Occupation tables. 
Teacher’s desk and chair. 
Sand box. 
Wastebasket and window boxes. 
Kinds. 
Prices. 
Appearance and durability. 
Can we make window boxes ourselves? 
Could we buy them from the manual training 
department? 
Aquarium: 
Stocking. 
Materials needed which are found in locality. 
Materials which must be bought. 
Books—each, set. 
Paper—package. 
Pencils—each at store, gross. 
Rulers—each at store, as school buys. 
Boxes of crayons—each at store, as school buys. 
Globe. 
Maps. 
Blackboard crayons. 
Incidentals. 
Thermometer. 
Dustpan and brush. 


Outcomes from Expense of Equipping Classroom 
Activity. 
Counting by 12 in relation to dozen and gross. 
Reading and writing numbers. 
Study of catalogues and price lists. 
Addition—U. 8S. money. 


Finding total cost of classes of articles. 
Finding total of all costs. 


Subtraction—Integers and U. S. money. 
Difference in prices. 
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Things bought by gross. 
Cost of 1 dozen. 
Cost of } gross. 
Cost of } gross. 
Advantage of buying in large quantity. 
Gross of pencils—how many for each of 40 
pupils? How many over? 
500 sheets in package of paper. 
How many sheets per pupil in package? 
How many school days will 1 package last if a 
pupil uses 2 sheets a day? 
How many school weeks is this? 


Fractions—3, 4, 3. 
6 dozen 4 12 dozen. 
3 dozen } 12 dozen. 
33 dozen needed for class of 40. 


Measures—dozen, gross. 


Comparison—size, price, material, appearance, 
usefulness and durability of kinds of 
furniture, waste baskets, plant boxes. 


Contributions to social understanding. 
Increased ability to work effectively in social 
groups. 


Correlations. 
Geography. 
Globes and maps needed. 
Nature. 
Buying and stocking aquarium. 
Filling plant boxes. 
Language. 

Reports and discussions concerning quality 

and price of articles needed. 
Citizenship. 

The property of the city furnished to its 
children for their use; responsibility for 
its proper use. 

Increased appreciation of service rendered 
by citizens. 

Thrift. 

Buying in large quantities. 

Buying good materials. 

Paying promptly. 


EXPENSE OF TRAVEL. 


Number left from gross after school has been Ty Boston from Melrose. 


supplied. 


Multiplication and division. 
Cost of one article—cost of number needed, 
One chair costs $4.25. 
40 chairs cost 
One book costs 58 cents. 
Set of 25 books costs . 
Things bought by the dozen. 
Cost of several dozen. 
Cost of 4 dozen. 
Cost of 4+ dozen. 


If it costs 24 cents to go from Melrose to Boston 
and the same to return, what is cost of trip? 

Cost if family goes? 

Cost of commutation ticket? 

How many trips? 

Saving over regular fare; saving during the 
business days in a month. 

Number of fathers represented by the class. 

How much would the railroad receive if they 
each bought a commutation ticket each 
month? 
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How much would the com- 
pany receive in a year? 

Similar use of travel experi- 
ence by electrics. 


School trip to Franklin Park. 
Transportation. 
Lunch. 


Trip to Plymouth by auto- 
mobile. 
Number of miles. 
Miles per gallon of gasoline. 
Number of gallons needed. 
Cost of trip one way—both 
ways. 

Cost of trip to some distant 
city by adding railroad 
ticket, meals on diner, 
berth, hotel expenses, 
sight-seeing excursions. 


Earning money at odd jobs. 

Total money earned by cleaning yard, garage, 
taking care of baby, wiping dishes, bring- 
ing up coal, selling papers, doing errands, 
weeding garden. 


EXPENSE OF Foop FoR ONE DAY FOR A FAMILY 
oF Four. 


Menu. 
Breakfast. 
Grapefruit, oatmeal with cream, omelet, coffee, 
milk. 
Luncheon. 
Creamed salmon, potato salad, rolls, ginger- 
bread, whipped cream. 
Dinner. 
Tomato bisque soup, roast beef, mashed pota- 
toes, creamed cauliflower, fruit salad, jello, 
whipped cream. 


Cost of Breakfast. 
Grapefruit. 
Number needed. Cost. 
Oatmeal. 
Cost of a package; amount used. 
Cream. 
Kinds. Cost of a pint; of amount used on 
cereal and in coffee. 
Omelet. 
Eggs. Cost of a dozen; of number used. 
Milk. Cost of a quart; of amount used. 
Coffee. - 
Cost of a pound; of amount used. 
Milk. 
Cost of amount served to drink. 
Cost of Luncheon. 


Salmon. 
Cost of a pound; of amount used. 
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HOW MUCH DD THE NINE INGROUP TE 
HOW MUCH BD S-COST? 


THE PUPILS OF GRADE FOUR ARE LEARNING TWO-FIGURE MULTIPLICATION 
IN ORDER TO FIND OUT HOW MUCH THEIR NEW DESKS AND CHAIRS 


COST 


Cream for salmon. 


Cost of flour a pound and butter a pound. 
Cost of amount used for the cream; of 
milk used. 

Potatoes. 

Cost of a peck. Number of.pounds in a peck. 

Cost of amount used. 
Salad dressing. 

Work from a recipe to find the cost of the 
amount of each ingredient used. 

Cost of amount of dressing used on salad. 

Rolls. 

Cost of a dozen; of number served. If made 
at home, work from a recipe to find the 
cost of number served. 

Butter. 
Cost of amount used. 
Gingerbread. 

Work from a recipe to find the cost of the 
amount of each ingredient used and the 
cost of the whole. , 

Cream. 
Cost of amount used. 


Cost of Dinner. 


Tomato bisque. 
Cost of a can; of cream used. 
Roast beef. 
Cost of a pound; of number of pounds bought; 
of amount served. 
Potatoes. 
Creamed cauliflower. 
Cost of a pound; a head. Cost of cream used 
same as that used on salmon. 
Fruit salad. 
Cost of oranges, bananas, and apples a dozen. 
Cost of number used. 
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Cost of lettuce a head; of the amount used. 
Cost of dressing same as used on potato salad. 
Jello. 
Cost of a package. 
Cream. 
Cost same as used on gingerbread. 


Correlations. 
Geography. 

Places from which food is obtained. 
How the food is obtained. 
Irrigation. 
Seasons. 
Manufacturing. 
Transportation and trade. 


Nature. 
Planting a garden. 


Language. 
; Reports and discussions concerning prices and 
in connection with geography study. 
Thrift. 
: Buying in large quantities. 
r Places to buy good food at low prices. 
Home cooking less expensive. 


; Outcomes from Expense of Food Activity. 
Reading and writing numbers. 


a Addition—U. S. money. 

Finding total cost of one kind of food. 
Finding total cost of a meal. 

Finding total cost of the meals for a day. 


3 Subtraction—U. 8. money. 
5 Difference in prices. 


Multiplication and division. 
Cost of one; of number needed. 
Cost of whole; of part used. 
Advantage of buying in large 


quantities. 
Measures. 
Dozen, pound, quart, pint, }"pint. 
Comparison. 
Price, quality, size. 
_ Related Problems. 


a. Roast beef is 32 cents a pound. 
Find the cost of 53 pounds. 

b. Oranges are 60 cents a dozen. 
Find the cost of 2 oranges. Consider 
various sizes and prices. 

c. Fresh eggs are 65 cents a dozen. 
Storage eggs can be bought for 48 
cents. Find the difference in price. 
Which is better to buy for cook- 
ing; for plain boiling or egg dishes? 
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Study of newspapers, price-list signs and recipes. 


THE SCHOOL MUSEUM CURATORS MEASURE TO FIND THE SIZE OF 
GLASS NEEDED 


d. Breakfast cost 62 cents, luncheon cost 75 
cents, and dinner cost, $1.35. How much did 
the food for that family cost for one day. 


EXPENSE OF EQUIPPING A BASEBALL TEAM 
FOR THE SEASON. 


What is needed? 
Balls for practice games. 
Balls for regular games. 
Bats. 
Bat bag. 
Mitts. 
Cateher’s mask. 
Uniforms. 
Belts. 
Letters for uniforms. 
Caps. 
Shoes. 
Fielders’ gloves. 
Catcher’s body protector. 


Outcomes from Baseball Equipment Activity. 


Number of boys on teams (first and second). 
Number of weeks in season. 
Number of practice games. 
Number of regular games. 
Reading and writing numbers. 
Study of catalogs and price lists. 
Addition—U. 8. money. 
Finding total cost of classes of articles as: 
Balls and bats. 
Uniforms, belts, caps, shoes. 
Mitts and gloves. 
Catcher’s mask and body protector. 
Finding total cost of equipping team. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Wade Park School, Cleveland. 


A GROUP OF FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD GRADE CHILDREN FIND MUTUALLY INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


Kindergarten-Primary 


Co-ordination 


By Marcaret A. Trace, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Cleveland, Ohio 


T was a matter of no little concern to us 
s] some years ago that the children who had 
| spent a year in the kindergarten and had 
ay | shown decided gain from the program of 
$2} handwork, physical activities, music, 
stories, science, language work and the general 
atmosphere of spontaneous and joyous freedom 
should have to enter the type of first grade that 
was then in existence. 

To be sure the kindergarten itself in those 
days was not without its faults, and glaring 
ones. Even though based on a philosophy of 
freedom, it was often, in practice, the antithesis 
of this. Formal as many of them were, the 
first grades were even more formal. Definitely 
organized subject-matter; undue emphasis upon 
technic; lack of motivated seat work; screwed- 
to-the-floor desks and chairs prohibitive of even 
physical freedom; a dearth of toys and materials 
which had previously been such a stimulus to 
initiative, to creative effort and to social con- 
tacts; and, very often, an all- work-and-no-play 
program made the child realize that the curtain 
had rung down on the kindergarten. The stage 
was set for a new act and the ease and speed 
with which it began depended upon how quickly 
and completely the child could forget his kinder- 
garten experiences. 


No criticism is implied. It was the natural 
result when two equally well-trained teachers 
were basing their work upon two opposing 
points of view regarding child development. 
The one, thinking and acting in terms of the 
child, his interests, his needs, his reactions to 
environment; the other, thinking and acting 
in terms of subject-matter and its orderly 
sequence of presentation. The one, placing her 
emphasis upon “learning through doing,” the 
other, on the “teaching process.”’ Kindergart- 
ners and first-grade teachers alike were actuated 
by honest and sincere motives and were endeavor- 
ing to train the child according to convictions 
they had been taught to respect. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to see 
that the child from a progressive kindergarten 
was a misfit in the average first grade. Naturally 
the primary teacher preferred the non-kinder- 
garten child who would more readily fit into the 
formal school organization. Naturally, too, the 
kindergarten did not gain in favor. For a 
period of years it continued to remain as a mere 
annex, a luxury, one of the so-called fads and 
frills of the school system. When the child left 
it, he entered upon his so-called “real’’ school 
life. No recognition was made of his previous 
training. The fact that many failed to fit into 
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the traditional 1B grade obviously became a 
matter of great concern and school executives 
began to think about possible ways of simplifying 
the transition from the kindergarten to the 
primary grades. Activity rooms, play rooms, 
kindergarten extension and pre-primary classes 
doubtless had their origin in this desire to make 
the transition less abrupt. 

The kindergarten began to lay aside some of 
its inherited and cherished notions. It found 
better ways of stimulating self-expression. It 
removed certain barriers to freedom such as the 
circle on the floor, the fixed time schedule, the 
carefully prescribed use of small materials, the 
seating arrangement, work with large groups, too 
definitely organized plays and games and many 
other traditional procedures. The first grade 
began to provide an environment as homelike 
as that of the kindergarten and as conducive 
to play and freedom. Tables and .movable 
chairs replaced the desks and fixed seats. Books 
and writing materials were supplemented by 
toys, physical apparatus and materials that 
would enable the child to express his ideas by 
means of painting, drawing, clay modeling and 
various forms of construction work. Lists of 
songs learned, stories heard, objects eqnstructed 
and games played during the kindergarten year 
were passed on to the first-grade teacher. A 
step forward had been taken but the real solu- 
tion of the problem of correlation had not yet 
been reached. The children were still being 
promoted from the kindergarten when they 
became six years of age. Their names were 
placed on the promotion sheet, according to the 
kindergartner’s personal judgment as excellent, 
average and poor. Frequently it was found 
that this classification did not hold good in the 
first grade. The so-called excellent children 
did not always read well, while other children 
who had been rated low on the promotion sheet 
were often leading the class. 

It was plainly evident that some co-ordinating 
principle more fundamental than equipment 
and a record of the year’s program was essential 
for both kindergartner and primary teacher. 
Some knowledge and understanding of common 
basic principles were necessary and in response 
to this need kindergarten-primary courses were 
established in kindergarten training schools and 
in city and state normal schools in various 
sections of the country. A philosophy dealing 
with the development of child nature with 
emphasis upon children’s interests and activi- 
ties and the teacher as a guide was substituted 
for the traditional development of mere subject- 
matter. Child psychology, children’s literature, 
hygiene, rhythm, games and construction work 
plus the technic of the regular academic school 


subjects help both the kindergartner and primary 
teacher to realize that the child’s education is not 
measured in isolated units of achievement but 
is a continuously progressive process, each step 
of which is an outgrowth of the preceding and 
at the same time anticipates the succeeding 
steps. The Cleveland School of Education now 
affiliated with Western Reserve University offers 
such a unified course, including also the theory 
and practice of the nursery school, to those 
interested in lower elementary work. The organ- 
ization is such that each student spends a portion 
of her time in the classroom under the supervision 
of a critic teacher and thereby comes in touch’ 
with the problems at different age levels. Those 
particularly interested in the five-year-old may 
spend a somewhat longer period of practice teach- 
ing in the kindergarten and upon the completion 
of the course be assigned to a public school kinder- 
garten. If a longer time has been given to work 
with a more advanced group, the assignment is 
made accordingly. 

The kindergartner in the Cleveland Public 
Schools often goes into the first grade in her 
building to observe a period of work. She has a 
twofold aim: tosee how the group she has pro- 
moted is progressing, and to familiarize herself with 
some of the problems to be met and for which 
she may consciously prepare her kindergarten 
group. Likewise the first-grade teacher often 
spends a period or more in the kindergarten. 
Demonstrations are planned in both kindergar- 
tens and first grades whereby groups of teachers 
observe for a period or an entire session and 
afterward participate in an analytical discussion 
being led by a supervisor, principal or teacher. 

Meetings of various types are planned to meet 
the needs of both groups. It may be a meeting 
called by the principal for the purpose of dis- 
cussing certain problems within the school. It 
may be a meeting for the first-grade teachers and 
kindergartners of one district, called by either a 
general supervisor or the kindergarten super- 
visor, or first-grade teachers and kindergartners 
of the entire city may be called together by the 
assistant superintendent in charge of the elemen- 
tary grades to hear an educator discuss some 
topic of interest to both groups. Although 
kindergartners and elementary teachers have 
their own separate organizations for the discus- 
sion of their individual problems, we have 
recently formed a Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
Organization of Greater Cleveland which, it is 
hoped, will unify the interests of all those con- 
cerned with lower elementary work, not only 
in Cleveland proper but in the several adjacent 
suburbs. 

Cleveland has no definite policy regarding the 
transfer or rotation of teachers from one grade to 
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another. A kindergartner may hold tenure indef- 
initely if she prefers, or she may carry her group 
through the first grade and even the second, and 
then return to the kindergarten after her grade 
experience provided she has kept in touch with 
progressive educational standards. Those teach- 
ers who show special ability for this kind of 
experience are encouraged to avail themselves of 
the opportunity, but it is a matter of personal 
choice. No teacher is assigned to a kindergarten 
teaching position unless she has had definite 
training for and practice teaching in that depart- 
ment. It is true that the underlying philosophy 
‘and educational principals are the same, or 
should be, for every stage of development, but 
it is equally true that the practical application 
of these principles to different age levels is differ- 
ent and demands special preparation, if not 
talent. During the twenty odd years that I 
have witnessed the progress of the work in the 
kindergartens, I have not seen one example of 
anything more than a superficial type of work 
done by a teacher who has not had a thorough 
kindergarten training even though she may have 
possessed some outstanding personal qualifica- 
tions. 

The plan of having one person supervise both 
kindergartens and first grades is without doubt 
one solution to the problem of co-ordination, 
but even this has its dangers. Undue emphasis 
upon either the school subjects or the informal 
play method is apt to make of the kindergar- 
ten a premature first grade, or allow the retention 
in the first grade of procedures long outgrown in 
the kindergarten, thus retarding the development 
of the normal first-grader. Statistics show that 
in all of the larger cities the kindergartens are 
still under separate though not isolated super- 
vision. Each city has its own plan for co- 
ordinating and unifying the interests and activ- 
ities of the supervisors of the various grades. 
The Cleveland plan is that of an assistant super- 
intendent in charge of all elementary grades. 
He is virtually the co-ordinating factor and pri- 
marily responsible for seeing that all departments 
work as a unit and thereby avoid the waste due 
to overlapping or breaks. 

The “kindergarten program’”’ with its series of 
unrelated activities and planned according to the 
personal whims and interests of the kindergartner 
has given place to the course of study developed 
by joint committees composed of representatives 
of the grades whose work is most intimately 
related. This might be termed a continuous 
program of common interests. From the many 
and varied experiences of the kindergarten 
child, the first-grade teacher may find much sug- 
gestive material for beginning.reading. All of 
the interests which have been conducive to lan- 
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guage work or to art, music, arithmetic and con- 
struction work in the kindergarten may be further 
developed in the first grades with the added ele- 
ments of reading and writing. The co-ordination 
of kindergarten and first-grade activities is one of 
relationship rather than preparation by the one 
for the other. 

In one kindergarten the children were taken 
in the late spring to visit the Museum of Natural 
History. A few days later some of the children 
began to model birds out of clay and mount them 
on standards, such as they had seen used in the 
Museum. It was suggested that the birds also 
be painted. Then developed the idea of building 
a show case with the blocks where these birds 
might be displayed. The language, art, science 
and construction work which grew out of this 
excursion convinced the first-grade teacher, to 
whom the children would go in September, that 
this was no transitory interest but one which 
might be utilized the following year. When 
school resumed in the fall, she suggested another 
trip-to the Museum with the idea of noting how 
much they had remembered as to the direction 
they were to walk to the car, where they were 
to board the car, where they-were to get off. 
When they arrived at the Museum the teacher 
suggested that they stop to play on the lawn, 
but the children insisted on going ‘‘to see the birds 
again.”’ It was my privilege later to attend a 
demonstration in this first grade, showing how 
an interest in beginning reading had been stim- 
ulated by an excursion which had previously 
been a kindergarten experience. 

Many other interests during the kindergarten 
year have been utilized in the first grade with 
emphasis placed more and more on the product 
or result and lesson the process. Transportation 
projects, such as trains, boats and aeroplanes, have 
been carried on with more detail. Trips to the 
railroad station, fire-engine house, post-office, 
airport, greenhouse, farm, pier, pet shop, dairy 
and library have been repeated in a primary 
grade with more definite objectives in view. 
The kindergarten contributes its part to the 
larger school projects. Programs for Education 
Week, assemblies, mothers’ meetings, May Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, Hallowe’en 
and other entertainments, such as fairs and the 
circus, include the kindergarten, thus making it 
an integral part of the school. Turning the 
pages of one of the school papers my eye falls on 
the following account of a Clean-up Parade: 


“Boom, boom, bing, bang, boom. What could 
all the excitement be about? Up flew windows 
and open went doors! Automobiles slowed down 
and people paused on the street. Along came a 


parade made up of children from kindergarten to 
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the fourth grade, bear- 
ing posters, on which 
were printed signs like 
these: ‘Shake Hands 
with Soap,’ ‘Clean Your 
House,’ ‘Plant Flowers,’ 
and ‘Clean Homes 
Make a Pretty 
City.’ 

“The happy, smiling 
faces of boys and girls 
dressed in overalls, 
aprons, straw hats, bon- 
nets and showing clean 
handkerchiefsattracted 
muchattention. They 
carried brooms, scrub 
brushes, pails, dust rags, 
toy carpet sweepers, fly 
swatters, and cans 
which contained cleans- 
ing powder. 

“The parade went 4.4J. Rickof School, Cleveland. 

A further step toward unification is shown in 
the more recent type of report card which finds 
its ways into the home two or three times a year, 
depending upon the need. The standardized 
report card for the lower grades in the Cleveland 
schools includes the kindergarten and shows the 
child’s progress in essential habits and attitudes. 

As previously stated, it was discovered that 
some children who were rated high by the kin- 
dergartner fell below average attainment in the 
first grade, while others who had appeared less 
promising in the kindergarten were among the 
leaders in the first-grade class. This situation 
gave rise to a testing program for the kinder- 
gartens which has been developed by Miss 
Harriet D. Rockwell, a kindergartner who has 
specialized in tests and measurements, under the 
supervision of Mr. William L. Connor, chief of 
our Bureau of Educational Research and Dr. 
Bertha Luckey, head of the Psychological Clinic 
of the Cleveland Public Schools. This testing 
program affords a basis for determining a child’s 
ability to profit by the kindergarten experience 
and also for checking on his achievement at the 
close of the kindergarten year. It is further 
utilized as a means for tentative group placement 
in the 1 B grade. This is perhaps Cleveland’s 
only contribution to the solution of the articu- 
lation problem that is in any way different from 
that of other cities. 

Space does not permit of any but general state- 
ments regarding the different types of kinder- 
garten tests. Information as to specific details 
regarding the nature of each test, when and how 
given, may be obtained from the Bureau of Edu- 
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A FIRST-GRADE GROUP CARRIES ON WITH ADDED DETAIL THE MANUAL ACTIVITIES 
BEGUN IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


cational Research of the Cleveland schools. With 
Mr. Connor’s permission, I quote from Miss 
Rockwell’s report: 


“The kindergarten testing program for the 
year included the following tests: 

“1, The Cleveland Kindergarten Classification 
Test. 

“2. The Cleveland Kindergarten Achievement 
Test, including a Survey Test of Arithmetical 
Ability of Kindergarten Children. 

“3. Experimental Use of Tentative Reading 
Readiness Test.”’ 


To make clear the distinction between the 
classification and achievement tests, Miss Rock- 
well says: ‘‘When a child enters the kindergarten, 
he brings with him no record of accomplishment. 
The classification test is given to the entering kin- 
dergarten child and its purpose is to help the 
teacher to determine where training should begin. 
It should include as many phases of development 
as possible and the results should help the teacher 
in the following ways: 


1. To discover which children are so immature 
mentally that they should be given an individual 
intelligence test to determine their placement in 
or their exclusion from the kindergarten. 

2. To discover which children may have 
superior ability and should be given an individual 
test in order to be assigned to the group where 
their needs will be most satisfactorily met. 

38. To make possible a tentative groping 
according to the findings of the test so that chil- 
dren of fairly equal ability may work together. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Group Games Children Love 


Department of Public Instruction, Indiana, Roy P. WisEHart, Superintendent 


For the Playground: 
SQUIRREL IN TREE 


four, hands joined, with one player in the 
center of each group; the players so 
arranged represent a squirrel in the nest. 
There should be one or more extra 
squirrels outside of the nests. At the leader’s 
command, or blast of whistle or hand clap, all 
the squirrels within the nests seek new nests, 
while the extra squirrels also endeavor to enter 
the nests. Not more than one squirrel is per- 
mitted in a nest at the same time. The players 
representing the nests should not raise their 
arms when a squirrel enters or leaves the nest. 
The bending of the knees which is necessary to 
enter the nest, is a good form of gymnastic exer- 
cise. 

Variations: 1. Rearrange the nests a number 
of times until all players have been squirrels, 
thus receiving the benefit of running. 2. When 
leader says: ‘‘Wildecat,’’ all nests are destroyed 
and the players form new nests, some entering 
the new nests as squirrels. The new nests may 
be formed in another part of the playground. 
3. Have one or more players represent wildcats, 
who give chase to the extra squirrels. The 
squirrels may save themselves by entering a nest, 
but the squirrel within the nest must immediately 
leave and seek a new nest. If a squirrel is caught 
it.becomes a wildcat and the wildcat becomes a 
squirrel. 


BIRD CATCHER 


A portion of the play area is chosen to represent 
a forest, and another space about 30 feet distant 
is chosen for the nest. All the players except 
the Bird Catcher are placed in the forest in little 
groups of four or five, and are given names. 

The catcher stands some distance in front of 
the forest and calls the name of a bird group who 
leave the forest and endeavor to get to the nest 
without being caught. Any bird caught by the 
Bird Catcher must assist him. After groups have 
passed from forest to nest, the groups then move 
the other way. Game continues until all birds 
are caught and last bird caught becomes the next 
Bird Catcher. 

BIG BLACK BEAR 

Play like Hide-and-Seek except that one player 
hides and the rest of the players seek. The 
player who hides is the bear. While all the rest 


of the players close their eyes, the bear hides. 
After sufficient time has elapsed the seeking 
players sing or chant, ““They say there’s a big 
black bear in town, but I don’t believe it’s so,” 
and while singing it they hunt for the bear. 
The bear remains hidden until the seekers are 
close to him, then he jumps out at them and tries 
to catch as many as he can before they reach 
home. Since to be the bear is a choice position, 
the teacher or the previous bear should choose 
the next bear from the children who were not 
caught. The object is to see which bear can 
catch the most children. 


SLAP JACK 

The players form a circle. One player is 
chosen to be runner and runs around the circle, 
touching one of the players on the back. The 
one touched immediately runs around the circle 
in the opposite direction, each endeavoring to 
reach the vacant place first. The one who arrives 
first becomes runner and the other player joins 
the circle. 


DROP THE HANDKERCHIEF 


Players form a circle. A player, with a hand- 
kerchief, runs around the outside of the circle 
and drops it behind someone without attracting 
that one’s attention. If the one behind whom the 
handkerchief has been dropped discovers it, he 
gives chase to the other player, who endeavors to 
get to the vacant place without being caught. 
Should he be caught he takes his place in the 
circle and the other player carries the handker- 
chief; if he reaches the vacant place safely, he 
again carries the handkerchief. If the one who 
dropped the handkerchief can make a complete 
trip round the circle, before it is discovered, the 
one behind whom it was dropped must enter the 
center of the circle, and remain there until some 
other player is compelled to enter. 

Variations: 1. Players join hands in couples; 
two players, hands joined, run round outside 
of the circle, one of whom touches the joined 
hands of a couple in the circle. If the players 
unclasp hands in running round the circle, 
the hands must again be joined before continuing 
the run. 2. The player who is runner carries a 
stick and unexpectedly holds it between two 
players. These players immediately run round 
the circle in opposite directions, each endeavoring 
to be the first to get the stick. The one who 
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secures the stick carries it the next time and the 
other player takes his place in the circle. Groups 
may be arranged like those mentioned under (1) 


above. 
CAT AND RAT. 


The players form a circle, hands joined. One 
player, a cat, is stationed on the outside of the 
circle; another player, a rat, on the inside, just 
opposite the cat. The cat says, “I am a cat”; 
and the rat says, “I am arat’’; “I can catch you.” 
“No, you can’t,” and the chase is on, the cat 
endeavoring to catch the rat. The players in 
the circle should assist the rat, by holding down or 
raising the arms. The cat and rat should receive, 
not only the benefit that comes through running, 
but also that of flexing the larger muscles of the 
legs, which are used in ducking under the hands. 
When the rat is caught, two other players are 
chosen to be cat and rat. The leader should not 
permit the chase to continue too long. 


CHARLEY OVER THE WATER. 


The players form a circle with hands joined. 
One player is chosen to be Charley and takes his 
place in the center. The circle moves around 
Charley and repeats this rhythm: 


“Charley over the water, 
Charley over the sea, 
Charley catch a blackbird, 

Can’t catch me!’’ 


At the last word all the players stoop, while 
Charley endeavors to tag one of the players before 
that position is taken; the player tagged changes 
places with Charley. 

Variations: 1. If there are a great many 
players (a) choose several Charley’s, or (b) 
arrange players in concentric circles, each with its 
own Charley’s, but repeating the rhyme in unison. 
2. Arrange players so that all (a) face forward, 
or (b) alternate ones face outward. 3. Players 
(a) run, (b) skip, or (c) hop around Charley; 
or (d) advance toward and back away from him. 


WHO’S AFRAID OF THE BLACKMAN? 


Players are divided into two groups and the 
groups are placed on parallel lines called goal 
lines, at least 30 feet apart. Distance can be 
increased according to ability of players. Players 
line up behind one goal line; one of the number 
who has been chosen Blackman stands in the space 
between the two goals. He calls, ‘‘Who’s afraid 
of the Blackman?” The other players answer, 
“No one!’ and immediately run to the opposite 
goal. All players caught assist in catching the 
remaining players. Only the original Blackman 
may ask the question and no player may cross 
the goal until answer is given. If any player 
crosses the goal line before the answer is given 
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he is caught. Last one caught becomes Black- 
man for the next game. 


MIDNIGHT. 

One player is the fox and others chickens. 
The fox may catch the chickens only at mid- 
night. The game starts with the fox standing in 
a den marked in one corner of the playground 
and the chickens in a space marked in the diago- 
nally opposite corner. The chickens come out 
and scatter around, approaching as close to the 
fox as they dare. They keep asking him, ‘‘What 
time is it?” and he answers with any hour he 
chooses. Should he say “three o’clock’”’ or 
“eleven o’clock” they are safe, but when he says, 
“midnizht!”’ they must run for their goal as fast 
as they can to avoid being tagged by the fox. 
All that are tagged return to the fox’s den and 
help him tag the next time. Only the first fox 
may tell the time of night. 


BROWNIES AND FAIRIES. 

There are two equal groups of players, one 
group called the Brownies, the other the Fairies. 
Each group has a goal, the goals being 40 to 60 
feet apart. The Fairies stand behind their goal 
with their backs to the Brownies, who come steal- 
ing up. One Fairy, the Queen, keeps watch and, 
when ready, calls, ‘‘Look out for the Brownies!” 
The Fairies then chase the Brownies to their 
goal and tag as many as they can. All caught are 
Fairies. Then the Brownies turn their backs 
behind their goal and the Fairies come up. The 
King of the Brownies warns them and they tag 
the Fairies. The side having the greatest num- 
ber at the end of the time wins. 


ANIMAL CHASE. 


Two pens are marked at opposite ends of the 
playing area. All the players except the catcher 
are placed in one pen and divided into groups; 
each group is given the name of some animal. 
The catcher stands midway between the two pens 
and when he calls the name of an animal, all the 
players bearing that name must leave the pen 
and endeavor to reach the other pen without | 
being caught. Should one be caught he becomes 
catcher and the catcher takes the name of the 
animal, otherwise the catcher must be catcher 
again. 

Variation: 1. One or more catchers. 2. 
Players enter safety pen through improvised 
gateway or across center of playground through a 
restricted area. 


SHADOW TAG. 


Players are scattered about in a restricted area. 
One is chosen to be “It’’ and he carries a hand- 
kerchief or other bright object to distinguish 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Projects from Normal 


School Experience 


Selected by G. W. Diemer, President, Teachers College of Kansas City 


HE activity units described represent 
different types of subject-matter that 
Sj should occupy an important place in the 
school today. 

J Rapidly, we are coming into an air- 
minded age and every child is interested in air- 
planes and airships. Any activity, therefore, 
that centers about aviation has an immediate 
appeal to the child. Not only is the activity one 
of absorbing interest but it presents subject- 
matter that every child should have. Just 
as it is desirable that the school should teach 
the child something about railroads or steamships 
as means of transportation, so it is desirable that 
the school-should teach something about this 
latest and most spectacular form of transporta- 
tion, aviation. 

The puppet show is especially valuable as a 
language activity because of the intense appeal 
which dramatic play has for children and the 
impressions which the vivid experiences of pre- 
paring and staging a play make on the child. 
Much of the work in our schools today is on a low 
level of interest, due to the fact that the school- 
room is too often a place where normal desire 
for activity on the part of the child is being 
continually repressed. Teachers need to study 
carefully the activity interests of children and 
use these normal impulses in teaching worth- 
while subject-matter. The puppet show is.one 
means through which an impulse ever present 
with children may be used. ~The richness of 
learning experiences possible from it is indicated 
in the activity described. 


AN AVIATION PROJECT 
Situation. 


One day Robert brought a kite to school. 
We talked about kites and what caused them to 
fly. This led to discussion of wind. We listed 
some things-the wind does: 


The wind blows the clouds. 

The wind scatters seeds. 

The wind dries the clothes on the line. 
Wind flies our kites. 


Harry said, “The wind helps the balloon.” 
Richard said, ‘“The wind helps the aviator, too.” 


After hearing how the wind helps some people, 
we decided to find out how the wind helps the 
aviator. 


Activities Utilized. 


The Hinchliffe-Mackay flight across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean occurred at this time. The “‘A’’ class 
scanned the papers, and read the latest reports 
daily to the ‘“‘B” class. By the aid of a globe, the 
route of the aviators was traced. The route of the 
“Bremen” was very similar. Reason for northern 
course noticed by children—less water. 

The landing of, the Bremen in northern snow 
banks taught children: intensity of cold, need of 
light-houses, courage of the light-house keepers, 
magnitude of ice blocks, necessity of radio to 
modern civilization, comforts of our own living 
conditions. A very good sense of direction was 
gained. 

The children were talking about birds. Thebirds 
were beginning to return for their Summer homes. 
The children watched the birds on wing. Théy 
noticed the: balance a birdskeeps. We kept a 
record of the birds returning from the south and 
incidentally caught a background for our embryo 
plane builders. 

A very interesting lesson on ‘Travel’ was 
developed at this time. 


A TRAVEL LESSON 

Birds fly in the air. 

Ducks swim on the water. 

Fish swim under the water. 

Rabbits make tunnels under the ground. 

Men travel over the ground in cars and trains. 

Some people travel under the ground in sub- 
way trains. 

Some people in the air-in airplanes. 

Boats are shaped like the body of a duck. 

Airships are shaped like the body of a bird. 

Men who fly airships are called aviators. 

Birds and animals taught men how to travel. 


A reading lesson called “An Invitation” in 
the Pennell Cusack Experimental Reader, Book 
II, pages 336-340, stimulated this question: 


“Why can’t we mail a letter on a mail plane? 
I saw an air-mail box last night.” 


Richard’s 
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father sent us a letter from Dayton, Ohio, where 
the first plane was made. The letter came by 
air mail addressed to the school and our room. 
Richard said, ‘May I write to Daddy, and tell 
him the letter came?” Perrin said, “I know 
Richard’s Daddy. I’d like to write to him too.” 
In the end we all wrote him a letter. The 2A 
letters were original. Orlan said, “I’d like to 
mail my letter at the Airfield.”” Every child 
wanted to do this. The problem of transporta- 
tion came up. How will we get there? Situa- 


tions that arose in the discussion that followed 
were: 


1. Asking the parents to take us. 
2. Going to an air-mail field, so we could mail 
our letter. ‘ 
3. Taking money to mail our letter. 
a. Air mail costs more but it arrives quicker. 
4, Writing plainly and interestingly. - 


Outcomes. 


Some of the parents furnished cars, and the 
trip was taken to National Air Transport Field in 
North Kansas City. 


A. On the trip the children saw many factories, 
and the Missouri River afforded another phase of 
transportation—water. 

B. A real aviator met us and escorted us to the 
field. The children were able to understand such 
words as propellor, fuselage, elevators, fin, rudder, 
motor, pilot, biplane, monoplane, and all such 
aeronautical terms on account of language dis- 
cussions of charts sent us by the aviator. 

C. A biplane with a water-cooled motor was 
being ‘“‘warmed up” on the field. A monoplane 
with an air-cooled motor was inside the hangar. 
The children know the difference and they made 
the comparison with an automobile engine. 

D. Each child was permitted to sit in the pilot’s 
seat, and be an aviator himself for a short time. 

E. The children went to the ticket office. 
The stamps were purchased, the letter was posted, 
and we saw the plane, bearing our own letters, 
take off for Chicago. 


Our problem of how the wind helps the aviator 
was answered at the airport. The wind, being 
favorable, assisted the plane to reach Chicago 
forty-five minutes earlier that day, the aviator 
told us. After the plane left, we drove back to 
school and discussed the trip. Interesting points 
on our itinerary were mentioned; a wrecked 
airplane in a garage, the bridges, the factories, 
the sand barges, the court house, the house boats, 
signs on way to airport, and the value of the 
Missouri River to Kansas City. The mail trucks 
were delivering the mail to the field when the 
group was there. 

The girls had their needles and thread at school 


as they had been making bottle dolls. Emma 
Jean said, ‘“‘I’d like to make a wind sock, while I 
have my material here.” The other girls thought 
this was a good idea. Patterns were made, and 
when the wind socks were completed, the boys 
selected the best one. 

Carl said, “‘I’d like to have a biplane.” Judson 
said, ““You can buy a plane at the dime store.”’ 
Robert W. said, “You don’t have to buy them; 
you can make one. I saw the picture of how to 
make one in ‘Popular Mechanics.’ I’ll make one 
tonight.” 

It was suggested that the planes could be made 
at school. The children were pleased and early 
the next morning tool chests and grocery boxes 
appeared. Before the planes were built the 
children studied the charts, and drew pictures of 
airplanes. After the planes were constructed, 
they were painted and an exhibit was held. From 
this activity the children learned names of tools, 
neatness in painting, blending of colors, care in 
the use of neighbors’ tools. 

Mary said, “The boys have planes, but they 
don’t have any field to land on.” Wilbur said, 
“Why can’t the girls help us make a flying field?” 
The children checked their list of things needed 
for a flying field. After the girls planned the 
runways they needed airplanes, aviators, hangars, 
wind sock, ticket office, mail box, mail trucks, 
searchlights and instruments for testing wind 
velocity. Of construction paper, Perrin made a 
ticket office with a red roof. The children 
remembered that all labels should be on top of 
the buildings so the aviator could see from the 
air. Frances made a hangar which was open on 
either end. Constance made a mail box that 
would stand. Ruth, Veronica and Alma made 
tiny people to place on the field. Frank made the 
best mail truck; the chassis was made of a match 
box, with wheels attached and covered with 
construction paper. 

In making the flying field the children developed 
a sense of proportion. They saw that their planes 
would not do for their field, so pasteboard planes 
were made. These would go in the hangars, and 
fit in the runways. The boys planned to make 
flying fields at home for their wooden planes. | 
They are keeping scrapbooks during the vacation, 
too. 


Desirable Outcomes of Project. 


A. Art and Handwork. 

1. Scrapbook of airplane activities. Each 
child has a scrapbook containing news- 
paper clippings, pictures, dolls, silent 
reading lessons and drawings. 
Construction and painting of planes. 
Drawing of various types of planes. 
Border of children flying kites. 
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5. Flying field constructed. 

6. Dirigible made of toy balloons and cord 

and paper. The basket made of brown 

construction paper and dolls were made 

for passengers. The dirigible, “Italia,”’ 

on its course to the North Pole inspired 

the making of the dirigible. 

Each child dressed a doll with an 

aviator’s suit, helmet and goggles. 

8. Booklets made about silk worm and the 

study of linen. 

a. Airplane wings made of the very 
finest linen. 

b. Parachutes made of finest silk. 


~I 


Safety. 

1. Parachute (government requirement). 
2. Fireproof rugs. 

3. Large field for safe landings. 

4. Light signals. 

5. All wires underground. 


6. Radio telephone for sending weather 
reports to aircraft. 

7. Apparatus for testing speed of surface 
wind. 

8. First-aid appliances near by at the air- 
field. 

9. Children promised to be careful because 
they realized the danger. 

Spelling and Writing. 

We listed: 

1. Machines that travel on the ground. 
a. Street cars. 


b. Trains. 
ce. Automobiles. 


2. Travel in the air. 


a. Birds. d. Balloons. 
b. Seeds. e. Airplanes. 
c. Kites. f. Seaplanes. 
3. Travel in the water. 
a. Ducks. ce. Fish. 
b. Ships. d. ~ Boats. 
4. What we would pass over in flying: 
a. Schools. i. Horses. 
b. Churches. j. Cows. 
ce. Hospitals. k. Dogs. 
d. Rivers. l. Cats. 
e. Towns. m. Lions. 
f. Streets. n. Tigers. 
g. Animals. o. Elephants. 
h. People. p. Camels. 


Words needed for signs. 

“Flying News.” 

“Our Flying Field.” 

Words needed in writing letters of thanks 
to aviator and in our air-mail letters. 


D. Language. 
There was marked development in the 
use of new words and greater spontane- 
ity in written composition. 

E. Arithmetic. 

Distances and rate of travel. 

Height in travel. 

Cost of air mail. 

Post-office game using subtraction com- 

binations. 

5. Globe game using combinations—mul- 
tiplication combinations of 2’s, 3’s 
and 5’s. 

6. Race game between monoplane and 
biplane, addition combinations. 

7. Measurements—wings must be 134 
times longer than the fuselage. 

F. Social Studies. 

1. Effect of climate. 

2. Map locations. 

3. Development of flying, bringing in 
effect of transportation and communi- 
cation. 

G. Social Habits. 

1. Habits of co-operation and self-control 
in making planes. 

2. Habit of courtesy. 

3. Appreciation for bigger and finer things 
inculcated in the study of such a worth- 
while project. 

4. Appreciation of our own ¢ivilization. 

H. Social Responses. 

“You have to study to be an aviator, so 
you can read the maps and signs.”’ 

“You have to be strong to be an aviator. 
The air-mail pilots have to fly all the 
time. They need proper food, rest 
and early hours.”’ 

“Lindbergh could not have been our hero 
if he hadn’t been careful in his habits, 
and studied.”’ 

“Kansas City has a nice airport.” 


Contributed by Vesta Grade 2, 
McCoy School, Kansas City, Mo. 


PUPPET SHOW. 
STORY OF THE PROJECT: 


Initiation and motivation: During the language 
period one day the children were told the story 
of “Billy Boy.” At the close of the story, after 
we had discussed it, the children decided they 
would like to dramatize this story in some way. 
They discussed several methods, such as a mere 
dramatization, a picture show or a pantomime. 
Finally one little boy suggested a show “‘where you 
have the people and animals do what they’re 
supposed to, and the children talk for them.”’ 
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The children were told that that was called a 
puppet show. Requirements for a good puppet 
show were discussed and “‘Billy Boy’’ was found 
to be a story which met all the requirements. In 
this way the puppet show was motivated. 

Day by day progress: The next step was to 
familiarize the children with the story so that the 
dramatization might be in their own words. To 
do this, I retold the story once. We talked about 
different parts that would be good for our puppet 
show. The next day several children told the 
story alone. The first dramatization was free 
work on the part of the children. First we talked 
about the things Billy Boy would do; we did this 
for each character. Then the children chose those 
whom they thought would make the best charac- 
ters. The teacher was only one of the audience. 
If one of the players needed help, he would call 
on someone in the audience. This system of 
dramatization was carried on for several days, 
giving each child an opportunity to play some 
part. Then the final cast was chosen. The 
children chose those whom they felt had done the 
best acting. 

One morning, after the cast had been chosen, I 
told the children of a puppet show I had seen in 
one of the other first-grade rooms. They decided 
they should like to invite this room to our puppet 
show. The next problem was how to send the 
invitation. One child suggested that the presi- 
dent of the class'deliver the invitation, which 
they dictated. This was done. The fact that 
we would have guests further motivated our work. 

It was time to make the puppets. This was 
done during the handwork periods. Since there 
were several animals to make, the children decided 
which they would rather do. First they experi- 
mented and then each child handed in his very 
best one. The class was shown the various 
characters and chose the best ones to be used for 
the puppets. It was decided that a committee of 
five children should make the scenery. This 
committee co-operated well and produced good 
results. 

The children practiced with the puppets twice, 
the class giving the characters favorable and 
unfavorable criticism. 

The day before the puppet show was given the 
children remembered that our guests would not 
know who was taking each part, nor would they 
know the name of the story. They discussed 
this and decided that they should have an 
announcer, chosen from the group. 

Another problem arose in connection with the 


guests. There were not enough chairs for all the 
children. What would be the courteous thing 
to do? 


The children, after much discussion, 
decided that they should sit on the floor and let 
their guests have the chairs. 
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The day of the puppet show arrived. 
thing was ready. The guests came in, and the 
show was started. First the announcer welcomed 
the guests, told them the name of the puppet 
show and announced the characters. Then two 
boys pulled the curtains. After the show was 
over, our guests told us how much they had 
enjoyed it, and went back to their room. 

Then we had a discussion of the good points of 
the puppet show and the parts that could have 
been better. In this way standards were raised. 


kivery- 


A. Material worked out by pupils: 
1. Scenery worked out by a committee. 


2. Characters made by children: 
a. Billy Boy. 
b. Mother. 
ce. Gray Pussy. 
d. Black Pony. 
e. Seotch Collie Dog. 


3. Dramatization (as the children gave it). 


Bitty Boy (lying on pile of leaves): ‘I’m hunyry. 
I think I'll go home and get some cookies.” 
(Goes to house.) 

MoruHERr (coming to door): ““What do you want, 
Billy Boy?” 

Brtiy Boy: ‘‘Mother, please may I have some 
cookies?” 

Moruer: ‘Yes, Billy Boy, but be sure you 
wash your face and hands before you eat them.” 
(Goes in—brings cookies.) 

Bitty Boy: “Thank you, Mother.” 

Moruer: ‘‘You’re welcome.” (Goes in.) 

Bitty Boy: “I’m too hungry to wash now.” 
(Runs to leaves, eats cookies, settles down.) (Gray 
Pussy comes down path.) 

Boy: ‘Sing me a story, Gray Pussy.” 

Gray Pussy: “You didn’t wash your face and 
hands. I can’t sing to people who eat with dirty 
face and hands.”’ (Goes.) (Enter Black Pony.) 

Bitty Boy: ‘Please stop and play with me, 
Black Pony.” 

Buack Pony: “No, it’s nearly dinner time. [ . 
have to hurry so I can get a drink before I eat.” 
(Trots away.) (Enter Scotch Collie.) 

BiLLy Boy: “Please stop and play with me.” 

Scotcu “I have too much work to do. 
I must help others. (Scotch Collie walks away.) 
(Billy Boy falls off leaves.) 

Bruty Boy: “I must have been asleep. That 
was abad dream. I’m going home right now and 
wash my face and hands, and drink a glass of 
water before I eat;—and I’m going to ask mother 
if I can’t help her. (Goes to house.) 


(Curtain) 


(Continued on page 64) 
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sing; 


A. MERRIMAN 


Sing chil - dren 


the bells, 


BELL RINGING SONG 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


ring 


dong, 


With appropriate motions 
Ding, 


From “Sing-Away Songs for Children.’’ Copyright, Mitton BrapLey Company, 


e 
Ding, dong, ring the bells, Ding, dong, ding. : 
| 
4 
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Pictures in Art Appreciation 


“BOY WITH A RABBIT” 
Painted by Str HENRY RaEBurn, R.A., 1756-1823 


Srp COTLAND, in 1756, was bare of artistic 
a 3)) attainment. The forces of the Reforma- 
MNZ73) tion were destroying ancient cathedrals 
ij and splendid abbeys, and with them the 
priceless decorations of the Middle Ages. 
In this period of poverty of beauty three boys 
were born, destined to carry Scotland to heights 
of achievement in poetry, literature and art. 
These three were Robert 

Burns, Walter Scott and 


his brother’s slender earnings to pay Henry’s 
tuition so, at fifteen years of age, he was appren- 
ticed to one Master Gilliland, a goldsmith. This 
apprenticeship might have killed the boy’s grow- 
ing genius if his master had not been, himself, 
an artist of sorts and interested in the future of 
his bound boys. Through his trade, Henry 
learned manual dexterity and an accuracy of 

draughtsmanship that 

was invaluable. At this 


Henry Raeburn. 

The Raeburns lived on 
the Hill Farm of Rae- 
burn County, from which 
they probably took their 
name. The township of 
Henry’s birth is reported 
variously to have been 
Stockbridge or Annan- 
dale, but we are sure that 
Hill Farm lay on the 
outskirts of Edinburgh. 
This land was held for 
many years by the heirs 
of Sir Walter Scott, who 
is believed to have been 
related to the Raeburn 
family. Robert and Ann, 
the parents of Henry, 
were cottage folk and 
until the boy was about 
four he and his brother 
William, sixteen years 
old, trailed lock and 
hedgerow, smelled peat 
fires, bramble roses and 
hawthorn, and _ learned 
to love the rugged, wind- 
swept landscape that was 


Frank Weston Benson, N.A., President 
of the Guild of Boston Artists, whose paint- 
ing, ‘‘Two Boys,” is reproduced on the 
cover of the Magazine, is a well-known 
painter of portraits and figures in oils and 
water color, as well as an etcher of note. 
He was formerly an instructor in drawing 
and painting at the school of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, where he studied. 
He was a student at Julian’s in Paris and 
has received twenty-two medals for pictures 
exhibited in America. 

Mr. Benson’s paintings may be seen 
in all the large museums of this country. 
His ‘“‘Portrait of a Lady’’ and Boys”’ 
at the Metropolitan Museum, New York; 
“My Daughter” and “Open Window’ at 
the Corcoran Gallery, Washington; and 
“Eleanor” and “Flight of Duck’ at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, are 
among his most interesting canvases. His 
etchings take for their subjects wild fowl 
flying over water and marshland. Mr. 
Benson’s work is characterized by trained 
craftsmanship in color and harmony of 
tone, and he has the honor of holding more 
medals than any other American artist. 


time, the year 1775, a 
painter in oils, David 
Martin, opened a studio 
in Edinburgh for por- 
traiture. To this studio 
Henry Raeburn’ was 
allowed to go for part of 
each day, copying and 
studying as his trade 
would allow. Before he 
was an accredited gold- 
smith, he was a successful 
painter of miniatures, and 
his ; apprenticeship was 
shortened because he had 
so many orders for por- 
traits in oils. 

The artist’s progress 
was rapid. Almost com- 
pletely self-taught, he was 
soon painting portraits 
of the Scottish aris- 
tocracy, between seven 
and eight hundred before 
he finished. They were 
simple, appealing like- 
nesses of robust people, 
lacking perhaps in sub- | 
tlety, for it was not a 


the background of a Scottish childhood. Then 
they were suddenly orphaned. William took 
over the business of yarn-boiling in which his 
father had been engaged, and also the responsi- 
bility of bringing up his brother. 

One of the best-known characters of Scott’s 
“Fortunes of Nigel” is “Jingling Geordie” who, 
in real life, was master of a school for boys called 
“Heriot’s Hospital.”” Here, under the tutelage 
of “Geordie,” Henry Raeburn was a passable 
pupil but a real success at covering his slate with 
drawings instead of figures. It was a drain upon 


subtle race, but thoughtfully coherent and with a 
clearness and delicacy of color that was as 
beautiful as that of the English portrait painters. 
We know that Raeburn visited Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, absorbing his feeling for color. We may 
also be sure that his use of landscapes as a back- 
ground for his portraits was the result of his early 
childhood impressions. 

The “‘Boy with a Rabbit” was a diploma paint- 
ing through which Raeburn attained recognition 
at the Royal Academy in 1821. The model is 
said to have been a beloved deaf and dumb boy 
(Continued on page 62) 
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THE JUNGLE BORDER TAKES ITS DESIGN FROM GIRAFFES 


4 
4_LIGHT BLUE fos \ 


\OLET 


2. LIGHT BLUE 
LIGHT RAED 


3_ LIGHT YELLOW ORAS 
4_ LIGHT GREEN 
GIRAFFES V- 
SPOTS 8 LIGHT 


In order to save confusion in lines, the spots have been omitted from 
the first giraffe but can easily be marked in, as the bodies of both parent 
giraffes are identical in size. 

The border may be carried out on 9” x 12” or 12" x 18” paper. One 
giraffe may be drawn on a 9”’ x 12” paper, and the other two on another 
sheet of the same size. The background may be painted and the giraffes 
cut out of paper and pasted into place, or the entire picture may be of cut 
paper, painted or crayon-colored. The color scheme is a very effective 
one, but can be changed, as desired. The giraffes alone on the ground 
line, carried out in black on a yellow background, make an attractive 
silhouette. 
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eArt in (hildhood 


The Spirit of March in the Art Class 


By Louise D. TEssin 


|K’'T us reflect upon the unlimited energy and 
enthusiasm children expend in play, whether 
it be robbers, Indians, house or store. May 
we not secure the same creative impulse, 
~*} interest, and spontaneity in our class 
work, if we make it as attractive as play? Prob- 
lems with a definite objective, correlated with 
other class activities and taught so as to produce 
satisfactory results, always captivate the enthusi- 
asm of children and receive their happy response. 

In this issue we offer material that lends itself 
to many Easter and 
springtime applications. 
It may not be the very 
design that serves your 
needs, but it will give you 
a suggestion for the sea- 
son and the environment 
of your children, school 
and community. 


skilled help to 


Springfield, Mass. 


Miss Tessin is prepared to give her 
the 
whether in a classroom situation, or in 
supervisory work. She may be addressed, 
stating age and grade of pupils, in care of 
Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park St., 
Kindly inclose a self- 


parks. Colored illustrations of tulips can be found 
in seed catalogs. A bit of history about the tulip 
industry of Holland will prove educational. 

Quite the most suitable cut-paper units, applica- 
ble to booklet and blackboard borders, are the 
quaint motifs of the rabbit, chick and duck. Try 
working these out in connection with the study of 
tones of gray, or lessons on tints and shades of color. 
This problem would make such a study full of inter- 
est. Cut rabbits of a tint of violet and mount on 
deep violet, or work out a combination of green’s, 
of blue’s or orange. 

The penwipers will 
prove a practical and 
happy project since they 
can be so colorful. 
Often felt from old hats 
can be used to advan- 
tagein this problem. 
The idea may be kept 


individual teacher, 


There will be a demand addressed stamped envelope. in mind as something 
for rabbits for booklets . to make for a birthday 
and borders, Easter cards gift 


and various cut-outs. Greeting cards should be 
made to fit standard commercial envelopes. 
Bookbinding may be very simple and still very 
attractive. Stories that correlate with Easter 
art, such as “Peter Rabbit,” “Bunny Bearskin” 
or any rabbit character in other stories will need 
illustrations. The large rabbit design in this 
issue may be pricked with a needle and pounced 
on the blackboard for coloring in chalk; carried 
out in crayons or paints on manila paper, or 
developed in cut colored papers, mounted on 
black construction paper. Even for our little 
windmill we are suggesting a bunny design in a 
simple contour. 

March brings with it an interest in tulips in 
school and home gardens, in the florists’ and town 


Any season of the year is a good time for stories 
about wild animal life as it is found in the zoo, 
circus or African jungle. Does your class know 
about the experiences of our Boy Scouts who 
traveled to Africa, of Martin Johnson, of Akley 
and ‘‘Alice in Jungleland”’ illustrated by the little 
girl herself? How about writing the story of an 
imaginary trip to Africa, to the circus or the zoo 
to see the giraffes, or a story of a giraffe family, 
their wanderings, their struggle for food and water 
supply, and their encounter with other animals. 

March should prove a fruitful month of making 
and doing; pictures to draw and cut of colored 
papers, and when we are hardly done with all this, 
it will be time for the many fascinating problems 
promised for April days. 
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MAKING A BUNNY WINDMILL 


LOVISE 
TESSIN 


Cut rabbit of 4%” thick wood and sandpaper all edges smoothly. 
Drill hole (x) into base at least 144” deep. 


Drive a nail into a strip of wood 1” wide and 414” long (A). File off point. Slip a bead over nail. The 
rabbit will rotate easily upon this bead. Nail strip of wood to fence post or top of pole (K). 

The windmill is cut of two strips of wood, 4” long, 1” wide and 14” thick. Cut out section (C) from each, 
fit together, and nail (D). Drill hole through center (E). Carve out lower right-hand corner of each arm of 
windmill. Attach windmill to extended paw of rabbit with nail. Paw may be longer if desired. 

Paint in oil paints and finish with coat of clear varnish or white shellac. If painted inenamel colors no finish 
of varnish er shellac is necessary. Tube oil paints may be mixed with ordinary white household enamel to 
produce all enamel colors desired. 

Paint rabbit light gray, tan or white, with lighter section over eye, tip of nose and inside ear. Paint a 


touch of pink in ear and also on nose. The eye is orange, grass green, gay flowers. The ends of the arms of the 
windmill may be finished with a bright stripe (G). 
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EASTER FRIENDS 


LOUISE 
TESSIN 
(@) 


DESIGNS AS 

THESE MAY 
i BE USED FOR 
Mla FOLDER CARDS 
AND BOOKLET 
COVERS .... 


POSTERS 8 
BLACK BOARD ( 
BORDERS... 


THE OUTLINE FOR THE 
BOOKLET MAY BE DESIGNED 
OF STRAIGHT LINES AS 
ILLUSTRATED, OR OF 
CURVED LINES INFLUENCED 
BY SHRUBS AND TREES 

- DRAWN IN AS A BACK- 


b GROUND. SEW IN PAGES 


BEFORE CUTTING EDGES. 
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FROM MARCH GARDENS 


LIGHT YELLOW, 
DEEPER YELLOW AT 


BASE 


DEEP YELLOW 4 YELLOW OR 
OR LIGHT ORANGE, V4 LIGHT ORANGE, 
DEEP BRIGHT / 4 DRIP BRIGHT ORANGE 
ORANGE AT BASE OR RED DOWN FROM 
TOP 


STEMS & LEAVES 
LIGHT GREEN _ TURNED 


YELLOW EDGE DEEPER GREEN 


WITH 
BRIGHT 
ORANGE 
STREAKS 


DESIGNS AS THESE 
MAY BE CUT FROM FOLDED 


COLORED PAPER 


THESE TULIPS WILL LOOK 
WELL IN A RED FLOWER 
POT OR COLORED Bowl, 


OR THEY MAKE A LOVELY 
BORDER WHEN ALL 
MOUNTED IN A ROW... 


LOVISE 
TESSIN 
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WE MAKE A FARMYARD FRIEZE 


SIMPLE DESIGNS CUT 
OF FOLDED PAPER & 
CONVERTED INTO 
ATTRACTIVE BORDERS 


lUISE.D.TESSIN 
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FROM HATS TO PENWIPERS 


These penwipers are made of pieces of deep 
colored, or black and gay-colored, felt. The 
sections at the top may be held together with a bit 
of glue. Néxt, punch hole. A solid-head eyelet 
may be fastened into the hole. Then trace shape 
of cover on felt and cut out both pieces together. 
Last, glue colored felt design on cover. It would be 
best to make up the designs in cut colored paper 
first. The penwipers are very inexpensive to make 
if last winter’s hats are used for the felt pieces. 
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ILLUSTRATING “HANSEL AND GRETEL” 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 


GRACE EASEL 


| 
| 


Small sketches at top show how figures may be developed for characters in story. All 


illustrations are made on 9” x 12” manila paper and sewed into covers of 9’’ x 12” tinted 
construction paper. Carry out in crayons or water color. Other illustrations, as the house 
of the witch, may be made of cookies or small pretzels. 
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More Help in Teaching Phonics 

Every child needs a clear understanding of 
phonics when he is making the reading adjust- 
ment and is becoming, unconsciously, an inde- 
pendent reader. How can we arouse a greater 
interest in our pupils? Certainly not by a mere 
mechanical drilling on sounds or phonograms 
which all too often are orily meaningless symbols. 
Teach your pupils that phonics are interesting. 
Vitalize them for your class. One teacher always 
introduces her phonic blending by calling the 
work “blocks,”’ which in this case make words, 
instead of buildings. When phonics are associ- 
ated with something that touches the child’s 
— they are immediately interesting to 

im. 

One of the first games that children can play 
with their sounds 
“Guess what I am.’’,, The 
child who is the Mader 
goes to the front of the 
room and says, 

‘““My name begins with 


“T hop. 

“T have long ears. 

“Guess what I am.”’ 

The child guessing the 
answer takes the leader’s 
place. 

A project that unites 
phonies and handwork is 
the ‘Phonic Scrap Book.”’ 
The child makes a large scrapbook and divides 
it into sections for each sound. At the top of the 
page he prints or pastes the phonic sound and 
under it he pastes pictures of objects whose names 
begin with the sound. As an example, he might 
have “‘s” illustrated with pictures of a swing, a 
stove, a sack and a sailor. 

As soon as a child recognizes several different 


‘r 


phonograms he will enjoy being given a sheet from. 


& magazine, with directions to underscore on it 
all the “families” and ‘‘sounds” that he knows. 
After he has done this, check the work with him. 
Often you will be surprised to see how much in 
the way of phonics pupils learn, unaided, from 
the context. “ This work can be varied occasion- 
ally by directing them to underline the words 
belonging to a given family. 

Letter cards are an invaluable aid in teaching 
phonics. Costing only a few cents a box, they 
are a most worth-while investment. First allow 
the children to familiarize themselves with the 


eyomething to Do 


Every progressive 
better ways of developing everyday subjects 
in her classroom. Many mothers can 
give us preschool help. 

- HOOD welcomes these suggestions in brief 
form and pays for those accepted. 

Manuscripts for this Department should 
be no longer than five hundred words, 
preferably shorter. Holiday ideas should 
reach us three months in advance. 
AMERICAN’ CHILDHOOD, 120 East 16th 
Street, New York City. 


cards by picking out the sounds that they know. 
Then have them build “families,” and all the 
words that belong in that family. Learning 
phonograms in this way is surely learning by 
doing. 

Later on, pupils will like to write or print the 
“families’”’ at dictation. This is not nearly so 
difficult as it sounds. For the first lessons you 
must, of course, work from the blackboard. 
Have the children write, or print if they do 
manuscript writing, first the family name as, 
“ake.” Then ask them to think of some word 
that sounds like ‘‘ake.’”’ Suppose “cake” is 
suggested. Ask the children if they can build 
“cake” from “ake” and ‘“‘c.’’ This phonic work 
merges right into spelling and smoothes out 
many troublesome places for the new speller. 

When the children can 


spell and write they 
teacher originates enjoy games similar to 
this one: 


LEADER: I am think- 
ing of a word that sounds 
like “corn.” 

Pupiu: Is it horn? 

LEADER: NO, it is not 
horn. 

PupiL: It is morn? 

LEADER: No, it is not 


AMERICAN CHILD- 


Address, 


morn. 
Puptu: Is it worn? 
LEADER: Yes, it is 


worn. Please write (or spell) the word worn. 

There is one warning that should be sounded. 
Always watch your diction and your pupil’s 
diction. Never allow it to become careless and 
slovenly. Especially watch the enunciation of 
sounds. To teach the quick aspirate p, h, or t 
sounds as puh-h, huh-h and tuh-h pronounces you 
grossly negligent. The w sound should be given 
as oo rather than wuh. The degree of your care- 
fulness in the pronunciation of sounds may 
mean the degree of success a child has in inde- 
pendently blending sounds. 

A phonic dictionary is a great help to a child. 
This phonic dictionary is similar to the word 
dictionary with which all primary teachers are 
familiar. Instead of having a word illustrated by 
a picture we have sounds illustrated by pictures. 
The phonic dictionary should be very durable 
and placed so that it is accessible to each child. 
When he finds an unfamiliar sound in his read- 
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ing he can resort to the dictionary and find the 
name of the sound for himself. 
—Dorotny B. Hansen, South Sioux City, Nebr. 


A Spring Unit of Work 
Since children display deep interest in living 
things, and especially in ‘“‘baby”’ living things, I 
determined to see how much real education we 
could get from having a setting hen hatch out a 
brood of chicks in 
our kindergarten. 


very careful when she came, and all during her visit. 
Everyone wanted to feed and water her, of 
course, so we allotted the responsibility over a 
period of three weeks that she would be on the 
eggs and a few extra days that we would keep the 
chicks. All the children’s names were put on the 
chart. They were to take turns caring for the 
hen in the order that their names appeared. In 
this way they learned to read their names, and 

gained in number 


Upon telling the 
children that we 
had a hen which 
wanted to ‘set,’ 
and that my father 
did not have time 
to fix a nest and 
take care of her, 
they were very anx- 
ious to take full re- 
sponsibility. They 
did not know much 
about what to do, 
but they asked 
questions at home 
and elsewhere and 
came to school full 
of ideas as to just 
what we should do 
and how we should 
do it. 

After writing to 
ask the grocer to 
save an orange crate 
for us, we made an 
excursion to get it. 
In our work period, 
the boys made a 
door in one end, 
knocked out all but 
three inches of the 
middle partition, 
and tacked small- 
meshed chicken 
wire over the top. 
Straw was made 
into a comfortable 
nest in one end. 


April Announcements 


IE 
Building Personality in Young Children 


Garry Cleveland Myers, Head, Division of Parental 
Education, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, 
describes the social atmosphere and teacher-pupil relation- 
ships of the successful classroom. 


Parent Participation in the Rural School 


The story of a rural community that became education- 
conscious and built a model two-room school equipped for 
a modern activity program. 


Ie 
Science in the Third Grade 


How biological science is being placed alongside arith- 
metic and reading as a major subject in Oregon graded 
schools, with implications for other primary grades. 


IE 
Fitth-Grade Arithmetic for Use and Skill 


Problems in playroom equipment, house furnishing, 
and classroom entertainment for socializing and making 
automatic the arithmetic of this transition grade. 


IE 
Among Other Features 


Practical art problems in poster designing, sewing, 
woodcraft, silhouettes, bookbinding, by Louise D. Tessin. 


Stories. Reviews of the New Books. Picture Study. 


| sense by counting 


how many days to 
wait for their turn, 
and howmanydays 
before Betty or 
after Sammy their 
turn came. 

Many questions 
came up from time 
to time. Some of 
these theother chil- 
dren could answer, 
others were used 
as a basis for the 
nature-study class, 
and health lessons. 
We paralleled our 
own needs for ex- 
ercise, green foods, 
plenty of fresh 
water, rough foods, 
cleaning the living 
quarters and rest 
with those of-““The 
Little Red Hen’’as 
they chose to name 
her. Beside this, 
they developed a 
sense of great re- 
spect for the pa- 
tience of our hen 
in sitting still, day 
after day. 

We soon found a 
need for keeping a 
record of what was _ 
happening. Visitors 
came and asked 
questions, so that 


The other end was covered first with newspaper 
and then with sawdust. Here the hen could 
exercise herself and eat. Wooden receptacles 
were made for mash, grain and sand. A jelly 
glass was used for water. 

The box was placed behind a screen so as to be 
in a dark place, and near the library table for 
quiet. One helpful child suggested that hens do 
not want to be annoyed when they are “setting,” 
so the class solemnly decided that they would be 


organized information seemed essential. The result 
was a large, loose-leaf booklet, with stories of what 
was happening and free, large illustrations. Many 
informal uses of number arose. Weused a calendar 
in counting the days the hen had been on the eggs; 
how many days we had to wait for the eggs to 
hatch; various possibilities of the number of 
chickens we might expect to hatch and the number 
of eggs that would be left with each possibility; 
estimating the amount of food to give the hen; 
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and using arithmetical judgment in making the 
box for the hen. 


Of the language work which grew out of 
the situation were: planning for making the hen 
comfortable; composing the letter to the grocer 
to ask for the crate; and thanking him, by letter, 
later; organizing the information so as to make 
interesting ‘stories for our booklet; answering 
the many questions that arose; planning for a 
“party” when the chicks were hatched; listening 
to stories and dramatizing them to give others 
pleasure.. “Chicken Little,’ “Molly and the 
Pail of Milk,” and Little Red Hen” were 
the stories used. 


Several songs bearing on the topic were taught: 
“The Robin and the Chick” and ‘““There Was a 
Little Hen,” in Hollis Dann’s First Yearbook. 
Also, “I Think When a Little Chicken Drinks” 
in Neidlinger’s “Small Songs for Small Singers.”’ 
The children adapted pantomime about the hen 
and baby chicks to suitable music. In our work 
period, we developed a sand-table representation 
of a chicken farm. 


The “‘Chicken Party’’ was the crowning event 
of the whole affair. The first grade, which had 
been much interested all along, was invited to 
see the results of our experiment. We were 
proud to show thirteen baby chicks hatched from 
thirteen eggs, but the mother hen’s pride by far 
outshone ours. Chairs were arranged in a semi- 
circle around the piano. The “Little Red Hen” 
and her brood were put on newspaper covered 
with sawdust. There were low dishes of water 
for the babies’ first drinks; and dishes of sand 
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for them to eat so as to be ready to digest some 
food later. 

A committee answered all questions which the 
first-graders asked. The entire class sang their 
songs. Several youngsters read the simplified 
“Little Red Hen”’ story in the Elson Hand Chart. 


“,, We all had a happy time watching the chicks 


‘discover how to scratch, peck and drink. The 
class would have loved to have kept the chickens 
all spring, but when it was explained that the 
chicks needed plenty of fresh air and sunshine, 
the children were willing to part with them, 
after a sad farewell. 


—JEANNETTE Krriyan, Vineland, N. J. 


The Three Bears’ House 


In long teaching experience, I have found 
nothing yet to equal ‘““‘The Three Bears” as a 
project for little 1 B’s. It lends itself to every 
phase of the school work, reading, story-telling, 
dramatizing and arithmetic, and affords a wealth 
of handwork. Best of all, the children never tire 
of these old friends. One year we took our Three 
Bears’ House to the County Fair and there was 
always a circle of admiring little folk around it. 


We have a four-room doll house that we fit up 
for the bear family.’ Wall paper is designed; 
stick-printing is used for all floor coverings, 
except the living room, and the curtains and 
draperies are made of tissue paper or scraps of 
cloth. The bears and bowls are modeled from 
clay. 

Pasteboard boxes, cardboard and spools furnish 
the simplest means of constructing furniture. 
The spools make the legs for everything; they 
are glued together and fastened to the furniture 
by small tacks. Two thread boxes, one for the 
back and one for the seat, make an excellent 
couch. A wide shallow box will do for the 
father bear’s bed; the headboard may be of 
cardboard over spool legs and tacked tightly to 
the legs. The back is another oblong of card- 
board, glued to the part that was bent down from 
the seat; if this is tacked to the back legs it 
makes the chair much firmer. 


Painting day is the climax of the project. 
A few children at a time are chosen and dressed 
up in old smocks and aprons. They choose their 
favorite colors and paint whatever they have 
made. We use small cans of quick-drying paint. 
It comes in bright colors that the children are 
very fond-of. In the photograph the mother and 
baby bear’s bedroom is red, father bear’s is 
green, the dining room is yellow and the living 
room is red. 


The variety of furniture to be made for the 
house allows each child freedom to follow his 
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own choice; a big bed and chair for father bear, 
a middle-sized one for mother bear and a little 
one for baby bear meet the needs of the child in 
his individual muscular adjustment. The child 
who works fast can make many pieces of furni- 
ture, while the slow child is making one or more. 
—Maset E. Wauter, Primary Supervisor, 
La Mesa, Calif. 


Sand-Table Projects 
MILK 

We started our milk project by talking about 
the milkman. This raised the question, “Why 
do we need milk?” Many of the children had 
visited Langwater Farm, going there every night 
to get milk for the family. When we decided 
to have a milk farm on the sand table, it was not 
surprising that Langwater Farm was the name 
chosen. We had a barn with wide-open doors 
made from construction paper. 

On the roof of the barn was a printed sign with 
the name. At one side of the barn was a fence 
made of brown construction paper. A cow was 
in the field behind the fence. Green crepe paper 
curled and cut in strips to represent grass was 
placed each side of the drive which led to the 
open doors of the barn. In the driveway was the 
milk wagon and horse, and beside the wagon stood 
the milkman ready to start. Out in the grass 
were the hens, sheep, a dog and a turkey. 

The wagon and milkman were found in a 
picture that had been given to us which we 
mounted on construction paper and cut out. 
The animals were made from colored crepe- 
paper pictures, mounted on construction paper and 
cut. The construction 
paper was stiff enough 
to enable the figures to 
stand up well in the 
sand. 

Across the front of 
the sand table we fas- 
tened a green card and 
on this a white one 
with these words in 
large print: ‘Every. 
day drink a pint of 
milk, but no tea or 
coffee.”’ 

In connection with 
this project we made 
an original story. The 
subject was, ‘‘Why we 
should drink milk.” 

This story I printed 
on a chart which we 
hung near the milk 
farm. In-addition to 


creating an interest in drinking milk we learned 
to recognize such words as milkman, barn, milk, 
drink. This method of increasing the reading 
vocabulary was used during our silent reading 
flash-card period. 


A SaFety-First PRoJEctT 


This project was worked out after a study of 
safety pictures, and conversation about the 
expression ‘‘Safety First.”’ 

We laid out a street in the sand table, the 
house and store being made of construction 
paper. The street and sidewalk passed the 
buildings and turned at one side of the store, 
making a crossing. The children brought small 
stones and outlined the sidewalk. 

Several children loaned us their toy autos. 
Walking down the side street were paper children 
cut from fashion magazines, mounted on con- 
struction paper. At the crossing where they 
stopped was placed a traffic officer with the signals 
“Go” and “Stop.” 

Green paper grass was used about the house, 
store and in the vacant lot. The printed card on 
the front of the sand table said: 

“STOP” “LOOK” “LISTEN” 

The printing on the large cards was done with 
a hand block-printing set by the teacher. Aside 
from the enjoyment we had in making the sand- 
table pictures it was a great help in stimulating 


interest in some of our other lessons, particularly 
reading. 


—Rvusy L. Barrows, North Easton, Mass. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Little Amelia’s Easter in the Backwoods 
A True Story 


By Frances MARGARET Fox 


ITTLE Amelia was happy the day when 

the family log cabin was finished at last, 

with the door and window in their places. 

She was the little girl who more than 

fifty years ago walked from Petoskey, in 
Michigan, eighteen miles through the northern 
wilderness, with her father and mother and 
baby brother, to live in the woods. They had 
walked into the backwoods with nothing but 
what they could carry on their backs and in 
their hands. All summer they had lived out 
of doors in fair weather, and in a three-sided 
shelter on stormy days and nights. Now they 
felt rich in the warm and cosy log cabin. 

When the early autumn frosts turned the 
maple leaves red and yellow, little 
Amelia and her mother had decorated 
the walls of their new dwelling with 
beauty from the woods. Amelia, 
with the help of the little Indian boy, 
John, who was their neighbor, had 
gathered great bundles of maple 
branches, and the mother had 
pressed the leaves with a hot 
flatiron and beeswax. 

“This is what we used to do 
when I was a little girl in Ohio,” 
Amelia’s mother had said, as she 
carefully smoothed the shining 
autumn leaves before tacking 
them on the walls. 


So all winter 
tle Amelia was 


happy in the gay cabin, and all winter she and 
her mother used to have happy talks while the 
deep snows drifted and the cold winds howled 
outside their forest home. 

At last Easter Sunday was just around the 
corner, and little Amelia danced for joy when 
she talked of the glorious day. Her mother 
had allowed her to invite her two little Indian 
playmates to come and help hunt for Easter 
eggs, and stay to dinner. The Indians were 
the little boy, John, and his baby sister, Emma. 
Their father and mother had named the pa- 
pooses after white children. All that summer, 
before the cabin was finished, little Amelia and 
Indian John had worked and played together. 

John’s mother made baskets to sell to 
' summer visitors in Petoskey, and 
Amelia had tramped the woods with 
him to get all sorts of bark and plants 
be used in making dyes. Now, 
thanks to lessons from John, 
Amelia’s mother knew how to 
make bright Indian colors with 
which to dye the Easter eggs. 

During the first summer and 
‘autumn in the woods, the father 
had made many trips to far- 
away Petoskey to bring home 
the family belongings from their 
old home in Ohio. Two hens 

and a rooster were among the 

surprises that he bought in 
oe” Petoskey and brought home 
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under his arm. So, in time, Amelia’s mother 
had a fine flock of chickens and plenty of eggs 
for her family. The father led a cow home 
through the woods, too, one day, so there were 
milk, cream and butter in the cabin all through 
that first winter. 

Long before Easter little Amelia and her 
mother began saving eggs for the bunny to hide 
on Easter morning. Then, the Saturday before 
Easter, they had a merry time dyeing the eggs. 
Amelia’s mother gave her small daughter a bit 
of an old red woolen sock that had come from 
Ohio when it was new. She told Amelia to 
ravel the sock, and they would make some red 
dye. Amelia’s mother then put water on the 
ravelings, and boiled them. The water turned 
red, and the eggs that were dipped in it came 
out as red as checker-berries. There were 
yellow, purple and blue eggs, too, dyed with 
Indian colors. 

On Easter morning, when no one was looking, 
Amelia’s mother helped the bunny hide the gayly 
colored eggs. After that, Amelia watched for 
her guests. 

Soon she saw the two little Indians coming 
along the snowy path as fast as they could 
travel. The ground was still covered with ice 
and snow even at Easter time up there in northern 
Michigan. 

Then the fun began. John and his sister 
papoose, Amelia, and her white baby brother, 
hunted for Easter eggs under pine trees, under 
bushes, under fallen logs, in hollow trees, in an 
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old catbird’s nest, here, there, and everywhere. 
The bluejays called “Jay, jay, jay,” the crows 
“caw-cawed,”’ and the chickadees merrily told 
their names. Once they saw two big rabbits 
go hopping into the woods! So the children 
gathered the red, yellow, purple and _ blue 
eggs. 

When they could find no more eggs, the mother 
counted what they had, and said, ‘““You have 
found them all.”’ 

At noon, they ate their dinner of Easter eggs, 
brown bread and butter, and deer meat, with 
milk to. drink. After the dishes were washed, 
little Amelia thought of something. ‘“‘We must 
be crowned for Easter,’”’ she announced. 

Only the day before the autumn leaves had 
been taken down from the wall because they 
had become old and dusty. But some of them 
were still bright and fresh looking enough to be 
made into wreaths. So the little girl made a 
crown for John and a crown for Emma. These 
she placed upon their heads, while the two little 
Indians sat as still as statues and looked solemn. 

Then little Amelia made a larger wreath and 
crowned her mother, and a smaller wreath 
which she placed upon her baby brother’s head. 
Finally she made and put on her own, and was 
pleased with her work. 

When twilight came little Amelia watched 
the Indian children trudging toward home until 
a bend of the path hid them from sight. Then 
she turned to her mother and said happily, 
“Tt was a beautiful Easter!” 


Mother Rabbit’s Birthday 


By Mrrtam CiarkK 


OMORROW will be my birthday,” said 
Mother Rabbit, as she swept the rabbit 
hole out early one morning. 

The little rabbits all pricked up their 
ears. Mother’s birthday! Why, she 
must have a party, a surprise party. So they 
all ran into the corner and began to whisper 
about it. They looked very cunning all whis- 
pering about it, with their long ears in a clump, 
and Mother Rabbit pretended not to see. Of 
course she didn’t really know what they were 
saying but she suspected. 

“She must have a cake,” said Moggsy, who 
was the oldest. 

“With a flower,’ said the baby rabbit, ‘‘to 
stick up in the middle. Oh, that would be 
trimmy!”’ 

“But how can we make a cake?” said Mippsy, 


who was the next to the oldest. 
has ever made one, all alone. 
would be crazy.”’ 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!”’ said the other little rab- 
bits all together. ‘‘Mother must have a cake 
for her birthday, and how shall we get it?” 

“T know!” said Binky suddenly. Binky was 
a plump little rabbit, and she had bright eyes 
and good ideas. ‘Let’s ask mother if she is going 
to make a cake herself, this afternoon, maybe.”’ 

All the other little rabbits thought that was a 
fine idea; and they ran to mother. 

“Mother, are you going to make a cake this 
afternoon, maybe?” they asked her. 

Their mother stopped sweeping and looked at 
them hard. She said, ‘‘Why, yes, I think I am.”’ 

“Oh, that’s good,” laughed all the little rabbits 
together; their ears were in a clump. “Now,” 


‘‘None of us 
I’m afraid it 
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said Bobbit, ““we must have some candles for the 
cake. Where shall we get them?” 

“T know!’ said Binky. ‘Let’s all secamper up 
and see if there are any left from the Christmas 
tree, in the old tinny box upstairs.” 

So they dashed upstairs, and their feet went 
skitter-scratch, skitter-scratch, all the way. 
They opened the old tinny box and their paws 
were just trembling, they were so anxious to find 
some candles inside. But, oh, there were not 
any! Just a little gold star-dust, and some old 
tinsel, and some candle holders. 

They all ran downstairs again, and began to 
whisper some more. Then one suggested, “I 
know! Let’s ask mother if she wasn’t thinking 
of getting candles, maybe, when she goes to the 
store to get sugar for the frosting!’ 

They ran and asked her. And she told them, 
“Why, yes, I think I was going to get some candles.” 

‘“‘Now it’s all fixed,” said Mippsy; “all except 
the flowers. We must make a nice wreath to put 
around the edge of the cake.”’ 

So they all trooped off into the meadow. It 
was sunny there, and butterflies were hurrying 
about. They found some lovely flowers, pink 
and blue and yellow and red. They picked their 
paws full, and then they sat down and made a 
wreath for the edge of mother’s cake. They left 
it by. the edge of the little pool to keep cool and 
fresh and then trooped back into the house. 

“Don’t forget you were going to make a cake,”’ 
they told their mother. 

“No,” she said to them. 
get the pans out.” 

“Then are you going to the store?” they asked 
her. “And are you going to get some candles?” 

“Maybe,” said their mother. But the little 
rabbits all looked worried at that, and so she said: 
“Yes, I was surely going to get some candles!” 

Then her children winked and blinked at each 
other, to think of the nice surprise she was going 
to have. And they all helped her make the cake. 
They tied on their little aprons; they mixed and 
sniffed and tasted and sifted and stirred. She 
let them all take knives, and they spread the frost- 
ing on thickly. When the cake was done they 
washed the dishes together, crowding around the 
dishpan. 


“T was just going to 
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After that they asked their mother: ‘‘Now are 
you going to the store?”’ 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘and you may come with me, 
the whole crowd of you.” 

So they put on their hats and trooped out with 
their mother, ten little rabbits, all going to the 
store. Mother Rabbit had taken her basket along, 
and when she went into Mr. Gobbler’s grocery he 
asked her: ‘‘What will you have today, madam?” 

“‘Some carrots, please,”’ she said. ‘‘Nice nibbly 
ones. A bit of cress and some lettuce.” 

The little rabbits poked her from behind. They 
tugged at her dress; they whispered: ‘“‘And some 
candles! Don’t forget the candles!’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Mother Rabbit to Mr. Gobbler. 
‘“‘A box of candles, please.”’ 

“What color?” he asked her. 

“Pink—pink!”’ begged the ten little rabbits. 

“Pink,” said Mother Rabbit, smiling. 

So he brought down a box of candles from way 
up on the shelf, and put it into her basket with 
the other things. They said good-bye, and all 
hopped home. Mother Rabbit left her basket 
on the table, while she took off her hat; and the 
little rabbits took the box of candles out, with 
much whispering and giggling. “‘We’ll put them 
on the cake when she doesn’t know, and she’ll be 
so surprised!”’ they said. 

They stuck them on; they put the cake under 
the table in the pantry. “Now you must stand 
in front of it, Binky,’’ they told their little sister, 
“because you are the fattest—with your skirts 
pulled out, to hide it!’ 

So Binky stood there, like a little animal screen. 
The other rabbits helped their mother set the 
table, and make the soup. Then they all sat 
down tosupper. They ate much soup, with bread 
and butter, When it came time for dessert, the 
little rabbits told their mother: “(Now you just 
sit still, and put your paws over your eyes, and 
don’t peek!’’ 

So Mrs. Rabbit did as she was told. The 
little rabbits all dashed off to the pantry. They 
got the wreath of flowers. They lit the candles. 
Moggsy carried the cake in, and all the others 
hopped behind in a procession, shouting: 

““Now you may look, mother! Happy birth- 
day! Happy birthday! Surprise! Surprise!” 


The Dryad Who Went to the cay 


By CaroLyn SHERWIN BAILEY 


OU say that you don’t know who she is? 
That is just what the Dryad _ herself 
thought, that people were forgetting her. 
There had been a time when all the 
children in the world came to her forest 


at Easter time and danced and sang around her 
tree, but that was long ago. Now she was feeling 


a bit old-fashioned ,—historic, that was the word. 
She had’ read it once in a school book a boy 
When she 


dropped at her bark front door. 
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danced with tiny tapping steps on the branches 
of her tree, people out walking said, ‘“How busy 
the woodpecker is this year!’ When she stood 
right in the path before them, dressed in green 
leaves and wearing a chaplet of flowers, they 
said, ‘Spring is early this year.” It was sorrow- 
ful to be forgotten, but the Dryad understood 
why it was. It was not the fault of the children, 
but of Things. Trains, automobiles, aeroplanes, 
moving vans—noisy, hurrying Things. And all 
Dryad’s child friends were moving to the 
ity. 

So one Easter time, what did the Dryad do but 
step out of her tree. She pinned up her hair 
with a few pine needles, pulled down her green 
skirts to look long, like the fashion, picked herself 
a nosegay of wild forget-me-nots and started off 
for the nearest railroad station. Part of the 
way on the wind. Part of the way riding with 
some lilies in a flower truck. Part of the way 
just floating for She was so happy. But when 
the Dryad reached the crowded, cindery railroad 
station, she suddenly felt timid and lost. She 
saw the train engineer going with his lantern and 
his oil can to his engine, so she followed him. She 
took his big black hand in her tiny pink one. 

“T have decided to go to the City for Easter,”’ 
she said to him. ‘Will you show me the way?” 

The Engineer looked straight over the Dryad’s 
head, puzzled. He climbed into the engine cab, 
the Dryad keeping close beside him. When the 
train was running well, he took some cotton 
waste and scrubbed his oily hands clean. Then 
he looked at himself in his pocket mirror and he 
cleaned his face. When they reached the City 
the Dryad pinned her nosegay of forget-me-nots 
on the Engineer’s blue jumper and got down 
off the cab with him. 

‘What a clean Engineer,” said the Red Cap 
who met the train to carry the hand luggage. 

“Yes, isn’t he; and with my forget-me-nots on 
his jumper!” said the Dryad, speaking close to 
Red Cap’s ear, for the City terminal was the 
noisiest place she had known in all her hundreds 
of years. “I decided to come to the City for 
Easter and the Engineer let me ride in his cab. 
Will you show me the way?” 

The Red Cap looked all around, surprised. He 
gripped several suitcases and hat boxes, and 
started toward the subway entrance, the Dryad 
going, too, seated on top of the luggage. Some- 
times the Red Cap grumbled. Sometimes he 
muttered. The bags he carried from morning 
until night were heavy, and he almost never saw 
the sunshine. But all the way beside the tracks 
and through the City terminal he whistled. 
Banjo playing in a cabin beside a cotton patch. 
Red-winged blackbird calling that the marsh 
flowers were blooming. Frogs piping under 
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green willow trees. 
Red Cap’s whistling. 

The Dryad listened entranced. When they 
reached the subway entrance she dropped a kiss 
on the very tip of the Red Cap’s nose. The sub- 
way train came roaring in and the steel door 
opened to let hundreds of people out and hundreds 
of people in. The Dryad was so squeezed that 
she could hardly speak but she managed to get 
close to the Subway Guard. He was very busy 
trying to cut people in two with the train door, 
but she put her two small hands firmly on it. 

“What a musical Red Cap!” said the Subway 
Guard. 

“Yes, isn’t he; whistling all the way!” said the 
Dryad, and into the train she slipped, the Guard 
not even trying to shut her out. Her hairpins 
dropped out and her green skirts were torn when 
she finally settled in the corner. Nobody seemed 
to see her but all the people in the subway train 
certainly smelled her. Woods in the rain. Pine 
needles. Mushrooms. Leaf loam. Checker- 
berries. Wild violets. All these woodsy smells 
came into the subway train withthe Dryad. Little 
boys wriggled, thinking of Saturday in the Park. 
Gentlemen got up and gave ladies their seats. 
Ladies snapped open their perfume boxes, but 
the smells were not inside any boxes. When the 
subway train stopped at the next express station 
the people poured out, sniffing and snuffing to 
see what sort of a country-scented place the train 
had run away to. Up the subway stairs the 
people climbed, pushing the Dryad until she 
thought that she would never reach the top. And 
the top of the subway stairs was so disappointing. 

There was nothing to be seen but a stone-paved 
street walled about with stone skyscrapers. At 
least that is all that the people saw, but the 
Dryad saw farther. Down the street, with an 
iron fence about it, there grew a young tree. The 
Dryad ran, with wings on her feet, to the young 
tree. She put her arms close about it for now 
she felt at home. 

“T came tothe city for Easter,” shesaid. ‘The 
Engineer let me ride in his cab. The Red Cap 
let me come along with his luggage. The Subway 
Guard let me ride in his train. Will you show 
me the way?” 

The young city tree bent low to welcome the 
Dryad. Without letting anybody see their hap- 
piness they clasped one another until the. Dryad’s 
green dress covered the poor bare trunk of the tree, 
and the.tree’s strong branches held her safely 
away from the dust and vastness of the City. 

The little boys and the gentlemen and the 
ladies from the subway train looked with wonder 
at the tree, suddenly bursting into new green 
leaves. Dusty pigeons from the chimney pots 
flew down and cooed at its roots. A way- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Our Automobile 
Up the hills, down the hills, 


jee: 


Party Day 


By JANET TOoKE 


Handicraft Poems for a Busy|Ch 


Our automobile goes. . How many stitches to make a frock? 
All the things I’ve learned about it How many seams to sew? This is 
Only father knows. I’ve still got to mend a raggedy sock That t! 
How to start it; how to stop it; And a ruffle before we go! Tos 
When the headlight switch is on; We’ve got to be there by half-past three, These 
How to read speedometers And there’s such a lot to do, To use 
To tell the miles we’ve gone. — and — for dollies and me— That t 
? I'll ever get through? Tos 
Sometimes I help my father steer Os 
As an especial treat, Copyright, “The Youth’s Companion. 
And always, if I may, I ride These 
With him on the front seat. That v 
—From “I Go A-Traveling” by James S. Tippett. Father’s Watch rig 
Copyright, 1929, by Harper & Brothers. By H. EW To use 
Reprinted by special permission. That t 
Father’s watch says tick-tock, tick-tock, Tos 
And I’d like to know 
On an Engraved Gem watch say tick-tock 
: what makes it go. opp 
(Ascribed to Plato, but of later date) That 
little you I could find out what is in it! rig 
razing, so true they seem to ive; Copyright, Child Education, London, England. | +0 use 
They might have wandered; so the ring of gold That t 
Makes for the little herd a little fold. Tos 


—From “Tittle Poems from the Greek’’ by Walter Leaf. 
Copyright, Robert M. McBride & Co. Used by permission. 
*An opaque, colored variety of quartz. 


Terra Cotta - 


Out of earth a bowl was made. 

My own hands made it. 

My own thought formed it. 

And it grew full and round like a fruit, 
And was rich with the redness of earth. 


The Lost Button 
Mary Arabella Sue 


Lost a button off her shoe! , 
Searched the whole house, up and down, Handles I ye wo 
Searched the pockets of her gown, Curved like branches. 


And I laid it in a crown of fire. 


Searched beneath her plate of mutton! 


(What a place to seek a button!) 


: With sharp swords and bright spears, 
Til they anid, “Ob, lose that ‘worry, But it stood white-hot, unharmed. 
Mary Arabella Sue, 
Searching all our houses through! When at its base 
Can’t she buy another button? The angry coals had cooled, 


Plenty in the shops at Sutton!” I took it out and painted in black upon the surface. 


So they said, but still she worried, 
Once more through the house she hurried, 4 abors of Herakles 
Found the button in her shoe— And the wild creatures of the woods. 
Foolish Arabella Sue! —Stephanie Prince, Sunset Hill School, Kansas City, Me. 


. *The Greek name for Hercules. 
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cits 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


The Rhyme of the House ‘‘I’d Like to Be ‘i 
By Grace L. Kiockx By G. R. Srpson 
This is the house all painted white SN, Donen ringing at the bell, , 
That the carpenter builded snug and tight landing in a letter and a picture card as well; 
To deltas the Mille ciiidven. I'd like to be a postman, but that you must not tell, 


Postman, postman, ringing at the bell. 
These are the boards that were planed just right Milkman, milkman, knocking at the door, 


To use for the house all painted white, Pouring out a measure and a little drop more; 
That the carpenter builded snug and tight I’d like to be a milkman if you’d teach me how to 
To shelter the little children. pour; 
ion.” a Milkman, milkman, knocking at the door. 
These are the logs of sturdy might tate 
That were sawed into boards that were planed just Chauffeur, chauffeur, sitting at the wheel, 
right, If I could be a chauffeur how happy I should feel; 
To use for the house all painted white, I’d have a real motor-horn and sound it a great deal; 
That the carpenter builded snug and tight Chauffeur, chauffeur, sitting at the wheel. 
To shelter the little children. Policeman, policeman, how steadily you stand, 
are the so bright All = must stop when you put up your 
Chopped into logs of sturdy might, 
That were sawed into boards that were planed just HI se be a policeman, oh! wouldn't that be 
right, i i ! 
To wis Soe the Policeman, policeman, how steadily you stand! 
That the carpenter builded snug and tight Sailor, sailor, sailing on the sea, 
To shelter the little children. Could you find a corner for a little one like me? 
Copyright, Child Education, London, England. If I could come as cabin boy how jolly that would be; 
Sailor, sailor, sailing on the sea. 
Copyright, Child Education, London, England 
My Taxicab A Good Play 
One day I made a taxicab By Rosert Louris STEVENSON 
Out of a block of wood. 
I gave it wheels and steering Bear Mow stairs hai 
And the best top that I could made of the back-bedroom chairs, 
And filled it full of sofa pillows 
My taxicab ran down the hall. To go a-sailing on the billows. 
It stopped at every door. We took a saw and several nails, 
It made me piles of money And water in the nursery pails; 
Which I spread upon the floor. And Tom said, “Let us also take 
rface ' An apple and a slice of cake” ;— 
wees It carried passengers all day Which was enough for Tom and me 
Till father came at night, To go a-sailing on, till tea. 
And then I put it safely ; 
In the cupboard out of sight. days, 
y, Me. a e very of plays; 
Coppright ta But Tom fell out and hurt his knee, 


Reprinted by special permission. So there was no one left but me. 
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THE AMERICAN HANDWRITING ScaLeE. By Paul V. West, 
Ph.D. (Manual and Record Blank.) The A. N. Palmer 
Company, New York. $0.50. 


‘ais scale affords a means by which the 
teacher and supervisor, or one who conducts a 
school survey, may evaluate the handwriting of 
any pupil or group of pupils with a fair degree of 
accuracy. Seven samples of handwriting are 
given for the seven grades, from the second 
through the eighth grade. All degrees of progress 
are in this way represented, from the poorest 
sample, written at a slow rate in the second grade, 
to the best specimen written rapidly in the eighth. 
The Manual describes the method of the test 
carefully and the Record Blank provides a simple 
means of checking progress. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
By Lois Coffey Mossman. 292 Pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. $1.90. 


ROFESSOR MOSSMAN, in this practical 

presentation of elementary school procedure, 
interprets modern school methods in the light of 
our present knowledge of the laws of learning. 
She has studied and observed in many types of 
public and private schools, comparing the old 
with the new, noting the relation of our profound 
economic changes to adjustments in education, 
and endeavoring to harmonize our present social 
trends in curriculum making 
with a wider field of general 
culture. The result is a book, 
helpful alike for the student in 
training and the teacher in a 
classroom situation. 

The author believes that the 
surest mode of learning is 
through experience, that an ideal 
program of learning would be 
a program of living each day 
to the fullness of one’s capacity. 
Her book directs such an 
educational process’ through 
information about the organiza- 


tion of class work on the basis of group living, 
the nature of learning, the nature of the school, 
the content of the social studies, guiding the work 
of the social studies, the acquirement of language 
abilities, special method in teaching reading, 
number relationships, music, literature and art, 
and the teacher’s part in the educative process. 
Karoo, THe Kancaroo. By Kurt Wiese. Illustrated by 
the Author. 34 Pages. Coward-McCann, New York. $1.50, 


Lions’N’ EverytTHinG. By E. Boyd Smith. 
Illustrated by the Author. 56 Pages. $3.00. 


THe Wuite Puppy Book. By Cecil Alden. 
by the Author. 52 Pages. 
New York. $1.26. 


THe or AntMAL Taues. By Stephen Southwold. 
Illustrated in Color and Black and White. 288 Pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. $2.50. 


“THOSE of us, old or young, who love animals 
will enjoy these new titles about wild and 
domestic creatures, those of fable and those of 
every day. Starting with Kurt Wiese’s tale of 
the baby kangaroo who, in the herd’s flight from 
pursuing Dingos loses his mother and needs must 
journey until he finds her, we discover in all four 
books food for laughter and more sober thought, 
information and fantasy. 

Kurt Wiese, a young German traveler in China, 
was made prisoner when Japanese troops took 
over Tsing-tau. He was entrained for many 
years in a remote camp in the 
Australian brush. There he had. 
as a pet a baby kangaroo, so 
endearing that Mr. Wiese was 
able to give us this, his life 
story, as solemn and sweet as 
‘that of a lost child. The book 
is printed on paper the color of 
sunshine and the many full-page 
pictures in soft colored crayons 
carry to the reader the atmos- 
phere and mystery of this land 
of the wild. 

Two generations of children 
have grown up in the pleasant 


Illustrated 
Ozford University Press, 


Worthwhile Bookshelf “as 
Ex 
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company of the Boyd Smith animals. His pic- 
ture tales of chickens and farm animals make 
us open the pages of a new book, and one about 
“lions ’n’ tigers” at that, with anticipation that 
is immediately rewarded. A former cowboy and 
circus man decides to take his family, which 
includes a small boy and girl, to Africa to obtain 
moving pictures of animals. The book, with 
many amusing colored pictures, tells about their 
trip and the experiences they had in the jungle, 
transported in their car, ‘‘Liza-who-never-gets 
tired.’”’ The humor of the book is as delightful as 
it is indescribable. One must see it, and then 
watch the child to whom one gives it. 

Cecil Alden’s drawings of dogs are satisfying. 
His puppies are soft, impish, lovable, friendly. 
When he uses a few telling lines to show us the 
humor and pathos of a dog’s life, we are grateful 
indeed for the resulting pictures. ‘‘The White 
Puppy Book” is a diary any child would enjoy, 
interspersed with full-page color illustrations 
that, when the text is read, would make a charm- 
ing nursery or kindergarten frieze. 

“The Book of Animal Tales” includes a wealth 
of story-telling material, with many illustrations 
to increase its attraction. There are six sections: 
myths and legends, domestic animals and pets, 
animals of the wild, animals in literature and his- 
tory, fabulous monsters, tales of magic, travelers’ 
tales and animals of the Bible. Among them are 
the well-known stories of “Sinbad and the Whale,”’ 
“Androcles and the Lion,’ “The Minotaur,” 
“Gelert and Llewellyn” and “Dick Turpin’s 
Mare,” as well as many little known tales which 
will be welcomed. Still others are some of the 
strange stories brought back by early travelers 
such as Marco Polo, Sir John Manderville, and 
Baron Munchausen; some of the best of the fables 
from sop, some famous animals of actual history 
and many more. 

Topay’s A. B. C. Boox. By Elizabeth King. Illustrated 


in Color. Robert M. McBride and Company, New York. 
$1.50. 


Two Funny Ciowns. By Berta and Elmer Harder. 
Illustrated in Color. 60 Pages. Coward-McCann, I[nc., 
New York. $1.50. 


THe Vain Pussycat AND OTHER Picture Taues. By 
Louis Moe. Illustrated in Black and White. 32 Pages. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. $1.00. 

HERE is_ browsing-table delight for the 
younger child in these new picture books. 

Glowing with color, printed in large-type text, 

the delectable tale of the two clowns, hand 

lettered by Howard Gag, all the titles replete 
with timely interest, it is so difficult to select one 

that we shall recommend all. The A. B. C. 

Book selects its capitals from modern inventions 

in which every small boy is interested; an aero- 

plane, a steam shovel, a tractor, a yacht, a road- 
ster, a wrecking-car, a Zeppelin, a dredge, are 


pictured in poster simplicity and clear colors. 
The pictures are full-page and clear enough in 
composition for the young child to understand. 

European influence has been a force for greater 
artistry and fuller imagination in the making of 
our children’s books. Outstanding among 
foreign artists, the work of Berta and Elmer 
Harder has made a place for itself on the reading 
shelves of American children. Their ‘Two 
Clowns” is a jolly medley of circus people and 
animals, a little lost dog who is persuaded to 
do some clowning but deserts the sawdust ring 
when he sees the children he loves peering beneath 
the tent flap, and the “‘Very’s’—fat, thin, big, 
little. Sometimes tents, animal cages and the 
circus ring stretch across two pages. Two sheets 
of cut-outs are found tucked in a surprising 
fashion in the end papers. And there is a happy 
climax as there should be at the circus. 

Louis Moe’s fables of cats and crabs, bears 
and foxes, the crow family and the owl, told in 
brief terse wording and illustrated, every sentence 
or so, with graphic pictures, have delighted 
Scandinavian boys and girls for years. They 
have been translated into many languages, and 
will find universal interest here. Of special 
appeal are Mr. Moe’s story-telling pictures, 
in which action, humor and effective draught- 
manship combine to a satisfying extent. 


Some New TECHNIQUES FOR StupyING SoctaL BEHAVIOR. 
By Dorothy Swaine Thomas and Associates. .203 Pages. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. $2.00. 


| aan by Helen T. Wooley, a series of 
monographs is to be published from the 
research of the Child Development Institute of 
Teachers College. ‘“‘SSome New Techniques for 
Studying Social Behavior’ is the first of these 
publications. Teachers College is well equipped 
for making these studies, having a nursery school, 
an observation kindergarten and two prac- 
tice schools, Horace Mann and the Lincoln 
School. Since many thousands of graduate 
students, in addition to the large general 
registration, are concerned in the educational 
theories being promoted by this institution, 
a unique opportunity is offered for con- 
tributing to the science of education. 

This monograph presents methods of genetic 
study of the preschool child, from actual records 
made in the Teachers College nursery school. 
The method of studying the social behavior of 
the very young child is stressed rather than re- 
sults, but this statement of the technic of obser- 
vation is what we need just now. Dr. Thomas 
contributes an introduction on the methodology of 
experimental sociology. Accompanying chap- 
ters include -notes on the _ social-material 
activities of the preschool child, the physi- 
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cal.contacts of nursery-school children, spontane- 
ous group formation, laughter situations indica- 
tive of the social responsiveness of young chil- 
dren, a preliminary study of a nursery “gang,” 
personality differences, and an analysis of rela- 
tionships between adults and children. 

The great privilege of those who make contacts 
with this period of the child’s organic develop- 
ment is that of observation. It is the only time 
of his entire life when a child offers us an uncon- 
trolled conduct pattern. This monograph sug- 
gests what are the critical things to observe, and 
suggests new units of psychologic measurement. 


Tue Country Scnoot. By M. K. Ashby. 276 Pages. 

Oxford University Press, New York. $2.26. 

RUBAL England has much of inspiration to 

offer us. Our concern with machines, speed, 
increased production in all lines, and change has 
taken us leagues away from man’s fundamental 
and original occupation of tilling the soil, with its 
implications for childhood in primitive contacts 
and simple living. Our country schools are fast 
giving place to consolidated institutions, with 
transportation facilities and equipped with 
modern tools of teaching. This is necessary, but 
the spirit of individualism, the need for a fuller, 
more thoughtful life that is engendered by the 
agricultural background is lacking in the new type 
of rural school arising in America. A discussion 
of the English village and country school by an 
English schoolmaster of long experience in this 
field comes to us with a whiff of spring lanes and 
hedges; it expresses a basic attitude toward a 
more fundamental kind of schooling which we 
need. 

Presenting as his topics some typical schools in 
rural England, the history of the rural school, 
the relation of buildings to reorganization of the 
course of study, modern methods, the personality 
of the country child, the rural bias and the curric- 
ulum, the training of teachers and the educa- 
tion of the country adolescent, Mr. Ashby sug- 
gests solutions for the problems of how to secure 
economic freedom for the country child and 
professional knowledge for the teacher. Beyond 
his authoritative treatment of his subject, Mr. 
Ashby creates a background of sympathy and 
appreciation for the school at the crossroads. 
Before we tear it down, he would like us to con- 
sider how long and how valiantly it has worn its 
thatch, and nourished the vines that grow beside 
the worn threshold. 


International Kindergarten Union Meets 
in Memphis 


The Memphis Council of Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education, on behalf of the City of Mem- 
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phis, welcomes the International Kindergarten 
Union for its 1930 convention, April 21-25. 

Outstanding as the South’s central point of 
distribution and a leader as well in the field of 
manufacturing, Memphis today presents a pic- 
ture of progress no city of its size in America can 
equal. Therising sky-line, topped by the twenty- 
nine story Sterick Tower and the twenty-one 
story Columbian Tower, the $4,000,000 Hotel 
Peabody and $2,000,000 home of the Bank of 
Commerce and Trust Company give visual evi- 
dence to any visitor that Memphis is growing 
and is taking every advantage of its commercial 
opportunities. 

Cotton from the earliest days has been insep- 
arably associated with the name and progress of 
Memphis. The city retains today the title it has 
for many years held, that of the world’s greatest 
inland cotton market. Morethan this, Memphis 
today is the world’s largest manufacturer of hard- 
wood lumber and flooring, the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of cotton-seed products, and America’s 
greatest sweet-feed producer. 

In distribution, Memphis has attained a premier 
position in the South in drugs and chemicals. 
Still more important has been its progress as dis- 
tributor of steel, an infant in Memphis industries 
that has grown so phenomenally in five years 
that today Memphis is the largest distributor of 
steel pipe in America. 

Memphis is proud of the rapid progress being 
made by its schools. During the past eight years 
a number of beautiful school buildings have been 
erected and several are now in the course of con- 
struction. 

Committees of teachers in the kindergarten- 
primary grades, with the assistance of the prin- 
cipals and the special supervisors under the 
direction of the Kindergarten-Primary Super- 
visor and the Department of Research, are en- 
gaging in a program of curriculum revision. The 
classroom teachers engaged in this study are 
organizing their work on the basis of activities 
and large units growing out of centers that are 
interesting and vital to the children of Memphis. 
These teachers have been allowed freedom in the 
choice of the units selected so the result has been 
that the schools are divided into the following 
centers: English (Language Reading Literature), 
Social Science, Elementary Science, Health, Crea- 
tive Art and Creative Music. The outstanding 
courses of study are used in these centers for 
reference and study. There are also bi-monthly 
group meetings of the schools forming each cen- 
ter. As these units develop the teachers keep a 


careful record of the attitudes, habits, skills and 
knowledge gained by the children, so that the 
worth of the activity may be judged. 

On the second morning of the convention 
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Stories for Boys and Girls 


amusing ... interesting .. . instructive 


Pinkey Dew 
and other stories 
by Rowena Califf 


A dozen, charmingly told, attractively printed, beautifully 
illustrated stories that will enchant any youngster who is old 
enough to read or to be read to. Every story is new, original, 
and altogether delightful. Illustrated in color. Price, 80 cents. 


Popular Stories that Never Grow Old 


Folk Tales Retold 


by Margaret Arnold and Frances M. Beem 


An interesting selection of tales from many lands including 
Russia, China, Africa, and Germany. They are told in a most 
entertaining way, beautifully illustrated, and full of humor. 
Little folks everywhere will want to hear them again and again. 
Price, 96 cents. 


Write TODAY for copies on ten days’ approval. 
Address, Dept. A. C. 1. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


354-364 Milwaukee Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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thirty-one public schools will be open to visitors. 
All schools engaged in the work of curriculum 
revision will be used, also schools for colored 
children. 

An important factor in the success of conven- 
tions coming to Memphis is the spacious Munic- 
ipal Auditorium where all of the general meet- 
ings of the International Kindergarten Union 
will be held. In the west hall of this building, 
both an educational and a commercial exhibit 
will be open during the entire week of the con- 
vention. In addition, there will be exhibits in 
each classroom where a unit of work is being 
developed, so that there will be concrete examples 
to show how units of activity develop around one 
center of interest. 

Nearly 1,500 acres of parks, in which are in- 
cluded the system of municipal playgrounds, are 
provided for recreation. Included in these are 
the famous Overton Park Zoo, one of the three 
largest free zoos in the world; the historic De 
Soto Park, containing the spot where the explorer 
first saw the ‘“‘Father of Waters,” and Riverside 
Park, with its seventeen miles of scenic drives 
overlooking the Mississippi below the city. A 
drive is being arranged for the visitors that will 
include all places of interest in and around the 
city. 

Memphis is especially favored as to transpor- 
tation facilities. Splendidly equipped fast pas- 
senger trains over ten class “A” trunk-line rail- 
roads, operating seventeen lines, offer visitors 
comfortable and rapid first-class service to and 
from Memphis. 

Hotels the equal of any in America will greet 
the International Kindergarten Union when it 
comes to Memphis. Chief of these is the Hotel 


THE GRADE TEACHER combining Primary EpuCATION—PopuLarR Epucator—A Professional 
Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. 


this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! 
Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for 
eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. 


problems and can help you meet them. {Miss Hale selects only proctical, usable articles and illustra- 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: 


THE GRADE TEACHER 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Poems, 
special articles for ungraded schools. 


Work, Seatwork, etc. {P 


Window Decoration, Construction Work, 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions 
directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and 


methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. This is the 


AUDITORIUM WORK—Every month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an 
abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. 
—_ help to teachers in daily classroom work. The entire contents are 


ACHER will save any grade or rural teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. 
Subscription price, $2.00 per year.—SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Seatwork, and other Material for al] the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with 

{The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects 

as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, M 
ICTURES AND POSTER WOR 

full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, 

making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full- fe Drawin 
Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. {P CTURE 

half-tone Reproduction of some famous — for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, 

or pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full 

Things to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase 
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Peabody, which will be convention headquarters. 
Arrangements for accommodations there are 
being made by Mrs. W. H. Dilatush, who is 
chairman of the convention headquarters and 
accommodations committee. Mrs. Dilatush also 
is president of the Memphis Federation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations and has long been a civic 
leader. Her address is 324 Stonewall Place. 


The Dryad Who Went to the City 


(Continued from page 49) 


faring bird stopped and sang upon the topmost 
twig. The Dryad looked down at them from 
among the green cloud of the leaves and felt very 
much in the fashion, although nobody seemed to 
see her. 

“T came to the City,” she began, but before 
she could tell the rest of her story, the City 
finished it for her. 

“Flowers for sale!’’ called a man, driving a 
cart of red geraniums down the street. 

Bells began to ring, sounding above the whistles 
and the rattling traffic. 

“Tomorrow will be Easter Day,” said one 
of the children. 

What became of the Dryad? Why, she decided 
to stay in the City for she felt that the young 
tree needed her. You, or any other child, may 
see her there, any springtime and always on 
Easter Day. 


Kindergarten-Primary Co-ordination 
(Continued from page 21) 


4. To plan a program of activities that will 
meet the interests and needs and skills of the 
entire group. 


4] Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, 
The Editor, Miss Florence 


She knows all your 


rograms, Projects, Methods, Plays, 


usic, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium 
K—Each issue a new Poster Cover Design in 


for Blackboard and 
DY—A full-page, 


of Boston University, after 
Picture Study to be found anywhere. { PROGRAMS AND 


In addition are many 


ial articles and features of 
agogically sound an 


up-to-date. THE GRADE 


54 Clayton St. (Dorchester Station) BOSTON, MASS. 
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Motor control, which includes general bodily 
control and the more definite control of hand 
and eye. 


Sense discrimination, which includes ability to 
recognize sound; to recognize form by sight and 
touch; to count objects; to match colors; and to 
follow simple directions. 


General information, which includes a check on 
such informational experiences as are usually 
gathered by a child of five or six. 


Language, which gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to note speech defects, baby talk, incor- 
rect pronunciation, lack of proper enunciation, 
as well as an estimate of the child’s ability to 
interpret the spoken word and his use of English 
in expressing an idea. 


The achievement test measures the effect of 
kindergarten training. Its purpose is to check, 
not on native ability, but on what the child has 
actually gained from his various kindergarten 
experiences. ‘This assures his entering the first 
grade with a record of well-defined accomplish- 
ment to his credit. While there are certain habits 
and attitudes to be developed during the year, 
there are as yet no definitely formulated schemes 
which satisfactorily test progress along these lines. 
There are, however, certain skills and knowledge 
which every normal child should have when he 
leaves the kindergarten, providing he has had at 
least one term of reasonably regular attendance. 
These are measurable and are included in the 
achievement test as follows: Muscular co-ordina- 
tion and control; knowledge of color and number; 
ability to express ideas by means of drawing, 
construction work and language; musical ability; 
general information; and ability to handle cer- 
tain tools and materials. 


During the year ending in June, 1929, some 
3,860 Cleveland children were given the classi- 
fication test. Of this number 397 were referred 
to the Psychological Clinic for individual Binet 
tests, some because of very low standing on the 
classification test, suggesting probable immatu- 
rity; others because of very high standing, sug- 
gesting probable superior ability. The coeff- 
cient of correlation between the classification 
and the Binet tests was found to be approxi- 
mately .87, thereby providing the reliability of 
the classification test. The total results of the 
achievement test given to 2,394 children are not 
ready for publication, but the superiority of 
kindergarten-trained children entering the 1B 
grade in one of our foreign schools as compared 
with those entering the same grade in the same 
school without kindergarten training as ascer- 


tained by the use of this test with both groups is 
as follows: 


MODELINE 


A. 
MODELING CLAY 
Approved by Teachers and Schools Since 1907 


It is always plastic, can be used 
over and over again. It improves 
with age. Is antiseptic and clean. 
Comes packed in 1-lb. packages, either in assorted colored strips 
or in solid colors. 
SAMPLES GLADLY FURNISHED TO TEACHERS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


/TPHE EXPERIENCE of 5° years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the ‘ACME”’ Lines of 

School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘“‘ACME”’ 

Products are the best in the world. 

We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
} cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 

Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Fameus since 1874 
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AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 
By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the “Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 


This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia Unversity 


Ihe Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


The first step in 
learning is interest. 
A teacher can a- 
waken new interest 
with The Perry 
Pictures. 


Send 50 cents for 
25 Easter Pictures, 
or 25 Art Subjects, 
_..| or 25 for Children. 

| Size 544 x8. 


Artotypes for the 
Walls of the 
Classroom 
and Home. 
Size 22x28 inches, 
including the mar- 
gin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 


ONE CENT 
SIZE. 
3x3. 

For 50 or more. 

TWO CENT 

SIZE. 
54% x8. 
For 25 or more. 


for one. Send $2.00 
for Baby Stuart 
and Blue Boy. 


Girl with Cat 
For Spring Bird Study 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
THREE CENTS EACH 
for 20 or more. Size 7x9. 
Also animals, fruits, flowers, etc. 


The Perry Unit Poems 
Each sheet, 544 x8, is 
for tying into loose-leaf 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 
or more. Assorted as desired. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page CATALOGUE. 


‘The Perry Pictures © Box32, Malden, Mass. 
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Non-Kindergarten Kindergarten 


Average age........6 yrs. 6 mo. 6 yrs. 4 mo 
Knew six colors..... 17.6% 76.2% 
Counted to 20...... 38.2% 64.7% 
Described picture... 60.5% 94.1% 
Remembered 6 or 
more words of 12 
word rhymes..... 44.1% 55.8% 
Average total 


The survey tests for number included: ability 
to count objects; comprehension of number 
group; recognition of number group; thought 
problems; number combinations; rote counting. 


A pupil’s “Standard Test Record Card,” giv- 
ing all possible data, has been prepared for each 
child who receives the kindergarten classification 
and achievement tests. Whenever a child appears 
in the middle range on the kindergarten test, 
usually no further tests are made for the time 
being. On the other hand if the pupil shows up 
very low or very high, the result is reported to 
the Psychological Clinic for review and the child 
receives an individualexamination. ‘‘Atthe pres- 
ent time,’ quoting Mr. Connor, “the Cleveland 
kindergarten classification test is a somewhat 
better basis for predicting success in the kinder- 
garten than the Binet examination. After a pre- 
liminary classification of pupils on the basis of the 
classification test records, the eards may be re- 
arranged according to the achievement test scores. 
It will then be easy to see at a glance which pupils 
should be placed in a higher group on the basis 
of the second test. In this way, probably the 
most satisfactory classification possible for the 
1 B grade can be worked out.” 

And what has all of this to do with the co-ordi- 
nating of the kindergarten and first grade? Time 
is saved in adjusting the kindergarten child to 
the first-grade program. Duplication of work 
and effort are eliminated when the first-grade 
teacher has scientific information of the accom- 
plishments of the kindergarten child. With the 
realization on the part of both kindergartner 
and first-grade teacher of the varying degrees of 
ability of their children, there will be a more 
conscious attempt to adapt the instruction to fit 
individual needs and when we have succeeded in 
doing this, we will have no break in the continuity 
of development and therefore a higher degree of 
unification will have been achieved. 


Teaching Science through the Children’s Fair 
(Continued from page 9) 


they have discovered that the United States 
Departments of Agriculture and Forestry are 
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studying some of the same problems for the 
improvement of their country; they have exhib- 
ited their creative ability modified by the require- 
ments of the natural laws they have seen demon- 
strated. The possibilities of pupils’ scientific 
journeyings from this significant beginning are 
endless. But perhaps the richest return from 
their whole-hearted investment of interest and 
activity in this fair will be the way of the scien- 
tific mind. 


Two Public School Nurseries 
(Continued from page 13) 


student teachers present so that there is an 
adult for every four children. This permits of 
proper care and well-timed observations. In 
discussing the numbers of children that should 
be in each group, the number of teachers per 
group, as well as-many of the above statements, 
we hazard only our own experience, realizing 
that almost all findings in the nursery-school 
field at present are tentative. We are only at 
the beginning of our studies of young children. 
Each year sees modifications in programs, equip- 
ment and even objectives. The implications 
are many and the opportunities innumerable. 


School Must Affect the Whole Child 
(Continued from page 5) 


The personality of the teacher, her tempera- 
ment, manners, appearance, habits, spirit, or 
her character, are more important than her 
degrees, her psychology courses, her formal 
education. 

The personal nature of the school principal 
is likewise more important than her, or his, 
education or mechanical administrative ability, 
necessary though the latter is. 

The material surroundings and upkeep of 
them, or the building, the equipment, the sup- 
plies, and the condition of the floors, walls, 
windows, corridors, seats, toilets, playground, 
walks, decorations, must be such as to promote 
self-respect, good taste and civic sense. 


Apart from these, as of special importance, 
we must note the quality of the playground 
and the supervision of games. The athletics 
and other extra curricular activities require the 
ablest handling. Such school life has aspects 
akin to the problems of the right use of leisure 
in adults, and we are seeing that there is more 
evidence of character, and more formation of it, 
in the use of leisure and in avocational activities 
in mankind then in vocational life. 

Recognition of the above is a step toward the 
control of the educational background for char- 
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Perfect building with perfect blocks held 
firmly together by their own weight and by 
the perfect fitting of one part with another 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins 
or wooden pegs—is achieved by the use of 


The Trace Building 
Blocks 


DESIGNED BY 
MARGARET A. TRACE 
( Supervisor of Kindergariens ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Scientifically designed and carefully graded on 
the inch basis, every block perfectly 
formed of clean maple wood ; _* set 
of blocks is unsurpassed for 
group building 
n kindergarten 

or primary 
school 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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MASTERS IN ART 


The Finest Color Prints for Picture Study 
and Art Appreciation 


No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


These full Color Prints are in a miniature size for note- 
book illustration, and a larger one for classroom demon- 
} stration. Loose-leaf Instructors’ Texts offer complete data 
for every print. Color Prints and Texts may be selected in 
any quantity. 

218 Color Miniatures (334”x 4%”) 254 Instructors’ Texts, only 2 cents 
only 2 cents each. each. 

36 Historic Designs (4”x6”) only 200 Museum Prints (8”x 10”) only 
5 cents each. 50 cents each. 


Free to Teachers—Prospectus and Specimen Color Prints. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Avenue 302 Palmer House Shops 
New York Chicago 


Artistic Papers for Your Poster and Cut 
Paper Projects 


Vivi-Tone Paper 


These papers are the culmination of a thorough survey 
of the colored papers used in the schools of this country 
as to texture, weight, finish, surface and colors, and they 
will meet your most exacting requirements. Made in 
forty-five beautiful colors. Send for sample book and 


Butterfly Papers 


Dual colored papers for posters and construction work. 
A medium weight stock, each sheet with different col- 
ored surface front and back—a dark color on one side 
and a light harmonizing color on the reverse side. 
Made in twelve color combinations. Send for sample 


book. 
QUALITY CRAYONS 
A select list of fine crayons for every educational re- 
quirement, from beginnings in the kindergarten to fine 
pastel work in the higher grades. 
Write for prices. 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 
2249 Calumet Avenue Chicago, IIl. 
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acter building, a goal from which we all fall 
short. 


Arithmetic for Fourth-Grade Needs 
(Continued from page 17) 
Subtraction. 
Finding difference in prices. 


Multiplication. 
Number of balls used in one week; number 
used during season. 
Cost of one article; of number needed. 
Things bought by the dozen: 
Balls. 
Uniforms—14 dozen. 
Shoes—14 dozen pairs. 
Caps—14 dozen. 
Belts—14 dozen. 
Division. 
If one bat lasts 4 weeks, how many will be 
needed for season? 
If one ball costs $1.25, how many can be bought 
for $27.50? 


Fractions 4 (dozen). 
Comparison. 
Price. 


Appearance. 
Durability. 


Contributions to social understanding. 
Increased ability to workin groups and respect 
the opinions of other people. 


Correlations. 
Language. 
Reports and discussions concerning quality 
and price, articles to be purchased. 
Thrift. 
Buying good materials. 
Paying promptly. 
Citizenship. 
Stories and talks to show that a boy who 
plays on the team must uphold the honor 
of his school. 


Related Problems. 


a. A catcher’s mitt, junior size, sells for $3.00. 
How much less is that than a “Bear Cat’’ catch- 
er’s mitt for $7.50? 

b. If you buy a “Slugger” bat for $2.00, a 
catcher’s mitt for $1.50, a catcher’s mask for 
$1.75, and a baseball for $1.25, how much will 
you pay for all? 

c. How many baseballs at 50 cents each can be 
bought for $18.50? 

d. I am going to buy a Philadelphia baseball 
cap. It will cost $1.35. If I give the clerk 
$10.00, how much change shall I receive? 

e. What will be the cost of 18 ‘Red Sox 
Junior’ uniforms at $12.35 each? 


Aa As 


— 
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f. If you have $2.75, how 
much more money will you need 
to buy a “Clear Vision” mask 
costing $5.50? 

g. A bat bag made of water- 
proof, heavy brown duck costs 
$5.50. A canvas bat bag costs 
$2.00. Which one will you buy 
and why will you buy it? What 
is the difference in the price? 
How a FourtH-GRADE CLASS 

Boucut A 

Study catalogs to decide on 
the size, kind and price of a flag. 
Investigate ways of earning 
money; selling pencils, selling 
candy, giving an entertainment. 


Outcomes. 


Counting by 12 in relation to 
dozen and gross. 


Reading and writing numbers. 
Study of catalogs. 


Addition—U. 8. Money. 
Making change (selling pen- 
cils). 
Subtraction. 
Difference in prices. 
Money made on a gross. 
Multiplication and division. 
Cost of 1 gross. 
Cost of 4 gross. 
Cost of 4 gross—cost of 44 
gross. 
Cost of 5 gross. 


Problems. 


a. The children decide to pay 
$10.00 for their flag. They find 
they can buy a good 5-cent 
pencil for $4.85 a gross. How 
much can they make on each 
gross? 

b. If they sell 4 gross, how 
nearly will they have enough for 
their flag? 

ce. If they sell 5 gross, how 
much will they have left after 
buying the flag? 

d. If they sell 43 gross, how 
much will they have left after 
buying the flag? 

There are 33 pupils in the 
grade. If each pupil sells 4 pen- 
cils, how many would all sell? 
How many more would they 
need to sell to make a gross? 


f. If each pupil sells 19 pen- 
cils, how many are left out of 
the 43 gross to be sold? 


Sand-Table Projects 


(Continued from page 45) 


Making Window Decorations 
Printed butterflies, cut out of 
colored crepe paper, may be 
made more useful and attractive 
when dipped into hot paraffin. 
They become transparent and 
retain any shape into which they 
may be bent. Butterfly borders 
of crepe paper may be bought 
and used in this way. Butter- 
flies, their bodies pasted on win- 
dowpanes, are very effective. 
RitzMann, Monroe, Wis. 


Reading and Writing as a 


Game 


The plan which follows can be 
used indefinitely. The children 
always enjoy it. It combines all 
first-grade steps: reading, word 
building, writing, cutting, past- 
ing and ruling. 


MATERIALS USED. 
Cutting paper, 9”’ x 12”. 
Ruler. 

Pictures cut from magazines. 
Paste. 
Individual letter cards. 


METHOD. 

Children are given or select a 
picture which is pasted at the 
top center of 9” x 12” paper. 

Paper is lined by placing ruler 
first at the bottom of the paper 
and working up. 

Teacher writes word on the 
blackboard; children observe 
how many letters constitute the 
word. 

Children are given letters to 
be pasted on top line, which con- 
stitutes putting the puzzle to- 
gether. 

Teacher writes the word on the 
board, children follow move- 
ments in the air. 

Each row writes word on the 
board. 

Teacher writes again as chil- 
dren watch closely; then they 


: Start a SONG-0-PHONE SCHOOL BAND | 
Children can “PLAY AT ONCE”: i 
NO STUDY—NO PRACTICE 3 


Extensively used by Educators he 3 ; 
out the coun’ 


? 


Send Ser and make cur | 
tion. 20 differen 


band instruments = 
from. to : 3 


= THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, 
2 548 Wythe Ave., -C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4, 


THE BIG 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We can secure a better = posiwao. for you at a cost of 


Write to our neeta Office for Free Literature. 


DO IT NOW; WE'LL DO THE REST 
National Educational Service, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH AT OGDEN 
DENVER, COLO. 


WILMINGTON DENVER 


Block Building 


A Practical Guide for Mothers and Teachers 

By MARGARET A. TRACE : 
= How to make all block building practical and = 
= truly educational is told in this book, the most z 
= complete work of its kind ever published. 240 : 
= pages, 179 diagrams of block projects and 139 
2 illustrations of ¢ ompleted building with detailed = 
2 directions. Bound in Buckram Cloth. = 
: Price, $3.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Ww: HAVE represented the BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog/ ‘A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN? CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Ed 


crayons, cray 
black board 
pointers, 6' 
etc, Man 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 


STAMPS 


very helpful. 


Fer sale by ali 
school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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write on their own papers and 
proceed until paper is finished. 


VALUES OF THis PROJECT. 


It is extremely interesting. 

Gives children a motive to 
work at home, looking for {pic- 
tures. 

Unconsciously the children are 
learning to print and write 
script. 

Each day a page is added, so 
the children are regular in at- 
tendance to complete their book. 

It has splendid chances for 
variation, namely, animals, vege- 
tables and fruits, toys. 

The second grade might sub- 
stitute sentences for words, as 
“See the cat.” 

Carey, Butte, Mont. 


Pictures in Art Appreciation 
(Continued from page 29) 


in the Raeburn household, the 
grandson of Lady Raeburn by a 
previous marriage. The boy’s 
brown hat and eyes, the white 
rabbit and the green herbs form 
a contrast to the yellow-green 
tones of the landscape, the 
yellow trousers and white blouse. 
The painting was hung for a 
long time in the Diploma Gallery 
of the Royal Academy, but now 
hangs in Burlington House, 
London. Shortly after being 
admitted to the Royal Acad- 
emy, Raeburn was elected a 
member of the Imperial Acad- 
emy at Florence and the New 
York Academy of Fine Arts. 
He was knighted by King George 
the Fourth in Edinburgh, the 
ceremony being in charge of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

This artist’s paintings of chil- 
dren are unusually appealing for 
picture study. Among them 
are: “Reginald George Mac- 
donald and His Brothers,” ‘““The 
Leslie Boy,” “John Tait and His 
Grandson,” “Master Hay,” 
“The Binning Boys” and the 
appealing small girl with her 
dog, ‘“Miss E. M. Gibson Car- 
michael.” 


Bradley’s 


A complete line of the best material available for 
educational purposes. 


To get accurate, encyclo- 
pedic, up-to-date informa- 
tion of all kinds that is of 
vital use and interest in the 
schoolroom 


A wise school superintendent has said:“I 
have never yet seen a person, whether pupil 
or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary who was not at 
*he same time a good or superior all-round 
cholar.” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constant- 
ly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and in- 
formation. 452,000 Entries, in- 
cluding thousands of new words. 
6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Tea 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


Helps 


Send for our complete catalog of Bradley School Suppiies 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Educational 
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Group Games Children Love 
(Continued from page 23) 
himself. ‘“‘It’’ tries to step upon 
the shadow of any player. If 
he succeeds, the player whose 
shadow has been stepped upon 

becomes ‘‘It.”’ 


For Indoors: 


SKIP TAG. 

Players sit in seats. One is 
chosen to be “It,’’ and he skips 
up and down the aisles and tags 
another player who immediately 
proceeds after “‘It’’ before he 
reaches the seat that has just 
been vacated. 

Variation: Provide for “‘It’’ to 
escapecapture by sitting with any 
player who becomes a new “It.” 


LOST CHILD. 

One player is chosen to close 
his eyes; another is sent from 
the room and all the rest change 
seats. When all are seated again, 
the one who is blinded looks 
about, endeavoring to guess 
which pupil is out of the room. 


your Sehool District. 
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Variations: 1. Several players 
are out of the room at the same 
time. 2. Rearrange pieces of 
furniture or objects in the room. 

For the playground: Divide 
players into two groups. The 
one who is to blind is given op- 
portunity to recognize the differ- 
ent players and while he blinds 
one or several members of one 
group aresent to the other group, 
or several members exchange 
places. The blinded player 
then endeavors to guess what 
changes have been made. 


SQUIRREL AND NUT. 


One of the players is chosen 
to be a squirrel, running up and 
down carrying a nut, which he 
places in the open hand of one 
of the players, who have their 
eyes closed and heads bowed in 
arms. Theone who receives the 


nut immediately gives chase, 
endeavoring to catch the squirrel 
before it can reach the vacated 
If caught, the chaser be- 


seat. 


THEIR LITTLE FINGERS 
ARE HAPPY with Dixon’s Beginner’s 


Pencils. Experienced Primary Teachers endorse 
them. Offer to Primary Teachers —Write us for 


our free Beginner’s Packet, giving the name of 


School Bureau—Penceil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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comes squirrel and the squirrel 
takes the vacated seat. How- 
ever, if the squirrel is able to 
reach the seat without being 
caught, he may be squirrel again. 

Variation: The squirrel may 
carry two nuts, placing each, at 
thesame time, in the hands of two 
different players. These players 
may be required to touch one of 
the corner desks or some mark 
on the floor, before endeavoring 
to catch the squirrel; this will 
give the squirrel an opportunity 
to make its escape. 

For the playground: The play- 
ers form a circle, either standing 
or sitting; eyes closed and hand 
outstretched. When the squirrel 
has dropped the nut it dodges 
to the outside of the circle, the 
other player giving chase. 


CAT AND MICE. 


One of the players is chosen 
to be cat and hides behind the 
desk or in the wardrobe or 
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closet. Four or five players are 
chosen to be mice and quietly 
creep up tothe cat’s hiding place 
and scratch on the desk or door. 
The cat immediately gives chase 
and endeavors to catch one of 
the mice. 

Variations: 1. Several players 
to be chosen as cats. 2. Mice 
run around room once before 
returning to their seats. 


STREET CAR. 
Number rows by two’s. Every 
odd row will play at one time, 
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two extra people being chosen to 
stand, one in front and one be- 
hind each row of seats. Upona 
signal, all the pupils playing 
stand and circle around their 
own row of seats. On another 
signal each one tries to get a 
seat. The two unsuccessful ones 
must stand in the front and rear 
of the car until the signal for 
rising is given again. After 
these rows have played for a few 
minutes, the other rows should 
be allowed to take part while 
these watch them. 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
POSITIONS—Our Field the Entire West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFF 


ER. Pw D.. 


IN THE BETTER 


BRANCH OFFICE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll: Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, * 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”’ 


Every teacher needs it. 


How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
free to members; 50c to: non-members. 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one ortwo children at an 


exceptionally low price. 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. 
minimize the tendency toward fings*-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with s..zht pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO'"PANY 


EAGLE ret YCIL CO 


Large enough in.diameter to 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Projects from Normal 
School Experience 
(Continued from page 27) 


4. Invitation children dictated: 


Miss Morgan’s Room:— 

You are invited to our puppet 
show in Miss Carey’s room, 
Thursday, January 20th, at 1! 
o’clock. 

Miss CareEy’s Boys ANpD GIRLS. 


Check-up. 


The chief test or check-up was 
found, of course, in the actual 
performance of the puppet 
show, and in the discussion tha 
followed. In this way, the e: 
pecially good qualities we 
commended and undesirable te 
dencies were pointed out. ‘1 
fact that the puppet show was 
a success produced satisfaction 
on the part of the children; which 
is necessary for learning. 


Outcomes. 
A. Primary learnings: 


1. Skills n— 


a. Drawing, coloring, and 


cutting out dogs, 
horses, cats, women 
and boys. 

b. Making houses, trees 
and piles of leave: fo 
scenery. 

c. Reproducing a s’ 
in Own words. 

d. Dramatizing stories. 


2. Knowledge of— 

Story. 

Effort, 

Work of others. 
Stories that may be 
dramatized. 

e. Mother’s kindness. 


3. Attitudes of— 


a. Accepting responsibil- 
ity. 


ae 


b. Co-operation. 

c. Joy of doing for some- 
one else. 

d. Interest. 

e. Wholesome fun. 

f. Courtesy to guests. 


_| 


